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514 
PANSY. 


Wuat blossom have you brought to-day, 
Beside my pillow, dear, to lay ? 
Come, let me see my prize. 
A velvet pansy, large and fair, 
With petals yellow as your hair, 
And purple as your eyes, 


I think I know the very spot, 

Where, bordered with forget-me-not, 
This lovely blossom grew ; 

We knew that pansy bed of old, 

A sweet, swift story there was told, 
Between black eyes and blue. 


It seems but yesterday we stood, 

Each unto each God’s greatest good, 
Beneath the morning sky ! 

We stood as lovers stand, to part, 

(But hand from hand, not heart from heart), 
With lingering good-bye. 


Upon your snow-white dress you wore 
One blossom, plucked an hour before, 
While still the dew was wet : 
A purple pansy, fair as this, 
I took it, with your first shy kiss ; 
I have that blossom yet. 


We thought our fate was hard that day, 
But, darling, we have learned to say, 
“ Whatever is, is best.’ 
That far-off parting which is o’er, 
Foretold one longer, on before, 
Awaiting which we rest. 


We wait as friends and lovers do, 

Each reading true heart through and through, 
Until that parting come. 

Then if you speak I shall not hear, 

I shall not feel your presence near, 
Nor answer. Death is dumb. 


You may bring pansies, too, that day, 

To spread above the senseless clay, 
But none so sweet as this : 

And never one like that dear flower, 

You gave me in love’s dawning hour, 
With your shy clinging kiss. 


I may not give you courage strong, 
And help and counsel all life long, 
As once I hoped to do. 
But, love, be fearless, faithful, brave ; 
The pansies on my quiet grave 
May bring heart’s-ease for you. 
All The Year Round. 


ANSWERED. 


Nor in my way nor at my time 

My heart’s petitions answer gain ; 
[ ask, and all my days are full 

Of longing that I may attain. 
“ This time,” I cry, “do not delay ; 
Give me the boon I ask to-day.” 
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But opportunity goes by, 
And while I pray my lips are fed 
With something that I have not asked, 
Nay, what I wanted not, instead. 
But still the food is sweet, I find, 
And leaves no taste of gall behind. 


The Master’s hand has blessed the gift, 
And so it must be good for me ; 

And yet my heart goes sighing still 
For that which I had hoped to see. 

No pain or labour would I spare 

If he would only grant this prayer. 


I see the hands of others filled 
With that which I have been denied ; 
And they care not, but scorn perchance, 
Because they are so well supplied. 
I see and pray (whate’er my quest), 
* Lord, let me know when I am blest !” 


I wander on, nor e’er forget 

The treasure that I crave the most, 
And think “ Perhaps it is too late, 

All opportunity is lost ; ” 
When lo ! I see the blessing sweet 
Is lying, fair, beneath my feet ! 
Independent. BELLE W. CooKE, 


THOU AND I. 


STRANGE, strange for thee and me 
Sadly afar ; 

Thou safe, beyond, above, 
I ’neath the star ; 

Thou where flowers deathless spring, 
I where they fade ; 

Thou in God’s paradise, 
I ’mid the shade. 


Thou where each gale breathes balm, 
I tempest-tossed ; 
Thou where true joy is found, 
I where ’tis lost. 
Thou counting ages thine, 
I not the morrow; 
Thou learning more of bliss, 
I more of sorrow. 


Thou in eternal peace, 
I ’mid earth’s strife ; 

Thou where care hath no name, 
I where ’tis life. 

Thou without need of hope, 
I where ’tis vain , 

Thou with wings dropping light, 
1 with time’s chain. 


Strange, strange for thee and me, 
Loved, loving ever ; 
Thou by life’s deathless fount, 
I near death’s river ; 
Thou winning wisdom’s lore, 
I strength to trust ; 
Thou ’mid the seraphim, 
I in the dust. 
PHa@BE CARY. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA.* 


THE sphinx-like riddle of the story of 
Lucrezia Borgia has of late much occu- 
pied the attention of historical investiga- 
tors in various countries. In Italy, es- 
pecially in the cities of Turin, Ferrara, 
Modena, and Milan, books have been pub- 
lished to vindicate the honour of the too 
famous daughter of Alexander VI. In 
France, M. Armand Baschet, to whom the 
world is indebted for researches by which 
he has brought to light many interesting 
documents from the archives of various 
States of Italy, has for years been occu- 
pied in collecting materials for a life of 
Lucrezia Borgia. This, however, is un- 
fortunately not yet completed. A Do- 
minican monk, Ollivier, in 1870, made a 
desperate attempt to whitewash the whole 
of the Borgias in the first part of a book 
entitled “Ze Pape Alexander VI. et les 
Borgias.” This book, which forms a 
fantastic contrast to the tragedy of Victor 
Hugo, has not been received with favour 
even by the most Ultramontane organs 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who ac- 
knowledge that the moral character of 
Alexander VI. cannot possibly be reha- 
bilitated in the face of irrefragable con- 
temporary documents. In England Mr. 
William Gilbert published a meritorious 
biography of Lucrezia Borgia in two vol- 
umes in 1869. 

The first writer, however, who entered 
the list as a serious champion in behalf 
of this enigmatical lady was Mr. Ros- 
coe, whose apology of Lucrezia speedily 
aroused the warmest recognition among 
the Italians, and has been the forerunner 
of all subsequent efforts of the same 
character. Since his time, however, it 
may be said that the difficulty of giving 
anything like a fair reputation to Lucrezia 
is indefinitely increased by the success 
which has attended the drama of a great 
poet and the opera of a great composer ; 
through both of which the theatre-and- 
opera-going public of Europe have made 
such acquaintance with Lucrezia, as a 
sort of Bacchanal of blood, equally free 

* Lucrezia Borgia. Nach Urkunden und Corre- 


peer threr eigenen Zeit. Von FERDINAND 
sREGOROVIUS. Stuttgart: 1874. 
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in the use of the poison-cup and the dag- 
ger, that it would seem an anomaly or a 
paradox to divest this heroine of the tragic 
qualities which have endowed her with 
the power of stage-fascination. 

Herr Gregorovius, however, already so 
favourably known by his monograph on 
Corsica, and by his “‘ History of the City 
of Rome in the Middle Ages,” has now 
produced the most complete and trust- 
worthy work on the subject which has yet 
appeared ; and although we cannot affirm 
that all obscurity is removed from the life 
and character of Lucrezia Borgia, we can 
at least recognize that a quantity of new 
and important documents have been 
brought to light, which enable us to take 
aclearer view of the difficulties of the 
problem. 

Herr Gregorovius appears to have been 
moved to undertake the subject by a dis- 
covery which he made among the archives 
of the notarial acts of the Roman capital. 
Hé was already possessed of a number of 
original documents concerning the Bor- 
gias which he had coilected during his re- 
searches among the archives of Italy, for 
the purposes of his work on Rome in the 


Middle Ages, when he came upon a vol- 
ume of protocols of Camillo de Beneim- 
bene, who was the confidential notary of 
Alexander VI. during the greater part of 


his career. From the documents therein 
contained, the genealogy of the Borgia 
family, both in its legitimate and illegiti- 
mate relations, could be clearly estab- 
lished, and the book contained the whole 
Series of the marriage contracts of 
Lucrezia Borgia, besides other papers 
from which details of the inner relations 
of the Borgia family were to be drawn. 
He has also spared no pains in the col- 
lection of other materials. He has visited 
every city and town where Lucrezia abode 
and with which she had any connection, 
He has visited Modena, Mantua, Nepi, 
Pesaro, Ferrara, and Florence repeatedly 
in the course of his researches, and he 
found in the state archives of the Este 
family at Modena the richest treasure- 
trove in the way of Borgia documents, 
The work as thus composed cannot be re- 
garded as an apology for Lucrezia Borgia; 
but it is difficult after reading it to believe 
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that the woman was such an incarnate 
fiend as her enemies, who were her con- 
temporaries, have made out. At the same 
time it would evince remarkable credulity 
to accept as true the panegyrics of the 
poets and writers and courtiers who knew 
hex only as Duchess of Ferrara; it would 
be indeed an anomaly if a paragon of virtue 
had been born out of the foul nest of the 
Borgias. 

The Spanish race of the Borjas or 
Borgias, whose story will always remain 
as illustrative of the florid exuberance 
of the Renaissance period in crime as 
well as in virtue, were a remarkable race. 
They belonged to the same national type 
as the Cortez and the Pizarros, or as 
Loyola, who later was the founder of the 
most powerful political and religious in- 
Stitution which the world has ever known. 
They were endowed with extraordinary 
gifts, with physical beauty and power, as 
well as with quick intelligence and cour- 
age, and fierce energy of will. Although 
they professed to descend from the kings 
of Aragon, their origin cannot be traced 
further back than Alfonso Borgia, who 
ascended the papal chair as Callixtus III. 
in 1455. Alfonso Borgia was born at 
Xativa near Valencia. He began his 
Italian career as private secretary of Al- 
fonso king of Aragon, who became after- 
wards king of Naples. - 

The family of the Borgias were related 
to two other Valencian families, the 
Milas and the Lanzols, and members of 
both these families came flocking to 
Rome, even as early as 1444, when Al- 
fonso was made cardinal. Spain having 
by this time terminated her wars against 
the Moors, her sons began to divert their 
energies abroad, and in both hemispheres 
they placed their country, for a while, in 
a position of paramount influence. No 
city at that time offered a more ready and 
more attractive field of ambition than 
Rome. She was the political centre of 
the world. The papacy was still revered 
through all civilized nations as the high- 
est spiritual power, and no deficiency of 
birth or fortune could be so great there 
as to prevent a man from aiming at the 
chiefest offices of ambition, in an institu- 
tion in which the highest dignity might 
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be, as it was later, achieved by the son of 
a swineherd. 

Callixtus III. had two sisters, one of 
them married a Lanzol and had two sons, 
Pedro Luis and Rodrigo, besides daugh- 
ters. Callixtus adopted both his nephews 
and gave them his own family name of 
Bergia. Rodrigo, the youngest of these 
nephews of Callixtus III., he who after- 
wards became Alexander VI., was made a 
cardinal in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, and one year later was advanced to 
the high dignity of vice-chancellor of the 
Roman Church. 

As for Rodrigo’s elder brother, Pedro 
Luis, he was overwhelmed with honours, 
offices, and possessions, with a profusion 
which made him a prototype in some 
measure of the position attained later by 
his nephew, Cesar Borgia. Pedro Luis, 
however, died young, not long after the 
death of his uncle the pope ; and as he 
was unmarried, his immense property in 
lands and goods went to swell the re- 
sources of his brother the cardinal, who 
was beginning to amass from the spoils 
of Christendom that immense fortune 
which enabled him to outbid all compet- 
itors for the chair of Saint Peter, to en- 
rich mistresses and assassins, and to 
make opulent and powerful a whole tribe 
of illegitimate descendants. Cardinal 
Borgia was the richest of all the princes 
of the church, at a time when the papal 
exchequer was flooded with the tribute of 
the whole Christian world. His uncle, 
the pope, Callixtus III., had by his in- 
fluence with foreign potentates procured 
for him a crowd of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices and sinecures in various countries 
of which he received the incomes at 
Rome. He expended a portion of these 
in keeping up the state of his office, and 
amassed the remainder so as to be ready 
for the day when the papacy should be- 
come vacant. 


He is aman [writes one of his contempo- 
raries] of a spirit equal to all things, and of 
great intelligence ; ready in speech, to which, 
beimg moderately versed in literature, he un- 
derstands well how to give style; subtle by 
nature and of marvellous skill in the conduct 
of business. He is extraordinarily rich, and 
the protection of many kings and princes gives 
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him reputation. He inhabits a beautiful and 
convenient palace which he has had built be- 
tween the Ponte Sant’ Angelo and the Campo 
de Fine. From his ecclesiastical benefices, 
his many abbeys in Italy, Spain, and his three 
bishoprics Valencia, Portus, and Carthago, he 
draws boundless incomes, while the office of 
vice-chancellor alone, as they say, brings him 
in yearly eight thousand golden gulden. The 
quantity of his silver plate, of his pearls, of his 
hangings worked in gold and silver, and his 
books of all kinds of knowledge is very great, 
and all this of a splendid magnificence which 
were worthy of a king or of a pope. I do not 
speak of the inestimable adornings of his beds 
and of his horses, nor of all his similar orna- 
ments of gold and silver and silk, nor of his 
costly wardrobe, nor of the great mass of 
coined gold in his possession. 


As long as Callixtus lived, the Span- 
jards who flocked to Rome during his 
pontificate were all-powerful, and enjoyed 
a monopoly of all the papal patronage, to 
the exclusion of the great Roman fami- 
lies, who on the death, of the Spanish 
pope arose in revolt against the hateful 
supremacy of foreigners, and some of 
them were obliged to leave the city. Car- 
dinal Rodrigo Borgia was then twenty- 
seven years of age; he retained his office 
of papal vice-chancellor, and seems to 
have lived quietly through the pontifi- 
cates of Pius II., Paul II., Sixtus IV., 
and Innocent VIII, still continuing to 
amass wealth, and waiting his time to 
make a bid for the papacy. There are 
few details of his private life at this 
period. One letter of exhortation, how- 
ever, is still extant, addressed to him by 
Pius II., in his twenty-ninth year, from 
which it appears that his dissolute con- 
duct during a visit to Sienna had raised 
a scandal in the town, and filled the 
pope’s heart with shame and indignation. 
He had many mistresses, but Vanozza is 
the one best known to history, since she 
was the mother of Czsar and Lucrezia, 
and with her Cardinal Borgia became ac- 
quainted about the year 1466. The name 
Vanozza was a familiar transformation of 
Giovanna —her full name was Vanozza 
Catanei, but of what family she came is 
not known. Some years after his con- 
nection with Vanozza he contrived, as 
some cloak to his relations with her, to 
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bring about a marriage between his mis- 
tress and one Giorgio di Corce, a Milan- 


'ese, for whom he had obtained the post 


of apostolic writer for Sixtus IV., and 
who was willing to accept this dishon- 
ourable alliance for the sake of advance- 
ment. 

Lucrezia Borgia was born in the year 
1480, in the pontificate of Sixtus IV., in 
the very same month in which Lorenzo 
the Magnificent had consolidated his 
power at Florence by the establishment 
of the Councilof Seventy. Lucrezia was 
six years younger than her terrible 
brother Cesar Borgia, and eight years 
younger than Juan, Duke of Gandia, 
destined to be the victim of his brother’s 
ruthless ambition. The period in which 
Lucrezia was born was one for Rome of 
abomination, not as dark indeed as that 
of the Borgia epoch, but still sufficiently 
terrible for a city which was held to be 
the capital of Christianity. The pope, 
Sixtus IV., of the Riario family, was a 
pontiff of more commanding powers than 
Alexander VI., and exhibited a restless 
activity in his endeavours to extend the 
temporal power of the Church by intrigue 
and violence ; he had concerted the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, whose plans included 
the murder of the Medicis. His nephew, 
Girolamo Riario, was all-powerful under 
the pontificate, and it was for him the 
pope was unweariedly scheming the con- 
quest of the Romagna—that eternal 
object of papal cupidity — to obtain pos- 
session of which Cesar Borgia commit- 
ted some of the ghastliest in his series of 
crimes, with the full approbation of his 
father. While the head of the Church 
was thus absorbed in schemes of temporal 
ambition, and unscrupulous of means, 
religion itself became a mere show, in 
which the actors were stained with every 
vice and crime, and the immorality of 
all classes was furious and shameless, 
Whole quarters were swarming with 
courtesans, who paraded the streets in 
the pride and state of princesses, while 
the feuds of the great families broke out 
continually into open warfare, and the 
armed followers of the Colonna and the 
Savelli, on the one side, with those of 
the Orsini on the other, carried on the 
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old war of the Guelfs and the Ghibel- 
lines, recruited their strength among the 
other hostile families in Rome, and day 
by day terrified the city with scenes of 
havoc and assassination. 

Lucrezia passed the first years of her 
childhood in the house of her mother, 
who dwelt close to the palace of the Car- 
dinal Borgia himself, in the Piazza Pizzo 
di Merlo, which was situated in the quar- 
ter called Ponte, adjoining the Ponte 
Sant’ Angelo, through which passed the 
high road to the Vatican, and which was 
one of the most stirring and busy quar- 
ters of Rome. Cardinal Borgia appears 
to have acted the part of a provident 
father towards all his illegitimate prog- 
eny by his different mistresses. His 
mistresses also he looked after with pa- 
ternal care as soon as he had cast them 
off, and this he never failed to do as soon 
as they were ripe for superannuation. 
What indeed seems to have struck his 
contemporaries most in Cardinal Borgia 
was his indefatigable love of life and 
pleasure, and his inexhaustible fund of 
good spirits and good humour. As long 
as he lived he never ceased to enjoy 
himself. Although the court of the Bor- 
gias was tainted with assassination and 
crime, the Vatican was by no means an 
abode of gloom andterror. On the con- 


trary, its halls abounded with glitter and 
movement, with banquetings and music 
and revelries which at times, it is true, 


degenerated into abominable orgies. 
And whatever was done there in the way 
of assassination was not done darkly or 
in a corner, but in open day; and if a 
guest there was taken off by surprise in a 
cup of poison, the pope and his guests 
would make merry over the event at the 
expense of the victim, who ought to 
have been on his guard. No individual 
at that time in Italy was treated with so 
little sympathy as a simpleton or an un- 
suspicious victim ; and probably to have 
any idea of the way in which successful 
murder was regarded at that time by the 
courtiers and frequenters of the Vatican, 
one must look to the most Western 
States of America, where the ruffian who 
succeeds in knocking over an unsus- 
pecting enemy with his six-shooter is 
regarded as something of a hero, until 
he himself gets knocked over in his turn. 
Amid the joyous division of the spoils 
of the Churchamong his mistresses and 
his children, Vanozza and her offspring 
fared well. The sons were either ennoble 
or provided with Church dignities ; and 
as for Lucrezia, she of all the cardinal’s 
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illegitimate daughters remained the es- 
pecial object of his solicitude. Vanozza, 
too, although she lost all claim to the title 
of a mistress after the birth of her last 
papal child Gioffredo, at the age of 
forty, never ceased to receive tokens of 
kindly attention from her old paramour 
as long as he lived. Her first husband, 
Giorgio di Croce, happening to die, the 
pope thought it would be well for her to 
have the protection of a second, and had 
no difficulty in finding one, Carlo Canale, 
first chamberlain of Cardinal Francesco 
Gonzaga, afterwards an attendant of the 
Cardinal Sclafetano of Parma. This lat- 
ter marriage took place in 1486, when 
Lucrezia was six years of age and her 
mother was forty-six, and a child was 
born to Carlo Canale after this auspicious 
event. It was perhaps on the occasion of 
this marriage that Lucrezia was taken away 
from the protection of her mother; at any 
rate she left Vanozza’s house at a very 
early period, and henceforward but little 
intercourse seems to have heen permitted 
between mother and daughter. It may 
have been that Lucrezia with her golden 
hair was an exceptionally attractive child 
among the illegitimate daughters of the 
pope, and that he had marked her out 
from the first for a high destiny. At any 
rate he adopted her as a child into his 
legitimate family by placing her under 
the care of Adriana, one of his cousins, 
a member of the family of Mila, who had 
been married to an Orsini, by whom she 
had a son, Ursinus Orsini. his Ma- 
donna Adriana, as she was called, re- 
mained the confidante and complacent 
abettor of the pope’s debaucheries, crimes, 
and intrigues up to the time of his death, 
not hesitating to sacrifice to him the 
honour of her own daughter-in-law, and 
consequently that of her son; and what- 
ever education and notions of morality 
Lucrezia received she received under the 
supervision of Madonna Adriana. Al- 
though Lucrezia has no ciaim to a place 
among the celebrated learned and culti- 
vated women of Italy, yet her apologists 
have laid much stress on her accomplish- 
ments. She is said to have spoken Span- 
ish, Italian, and French, to have had a 
knowledge also of Greek and Latin, and 
to have been able to write and compose 
in all these languages. She was also a 
proficient in music and practised the arts 
of design, and in Ferrara in later days 
she excited admiration by her talent for 
embroidery in silk and gold. 

Her knowledge of the Spanish and 
Italian tongues, however, need excite 
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small wonder, since she was by birth 
both Spanish and Italian. Two of her 
letters to Bembo, yet extant, are written 
in Spanish ; the rest are in Italian, and 
are neither remarkable for style nor mat- 
ter. Her knowledge of Greek and Latin 
appears not to have been very deep; yet 
she must have been able to read Latin, 
at least, otherwise her father would not 
have appointed her, as he did on one oc- 
casion, his deputy during an absence, 
with instructions to open his correspond- 
ence, which was for the most part written 
in Latin. It is probable that in the 
“ litere humaniores,” as Greek and Latin 
used to be styled, she received instruc- 
tion, as the custom then was in Rome, 
together with her brothers, from private 
teachers. These naturally in a city such 
as she inhabited were abundant, and con- 
sisted chiefly of young ecclesiastics en- 
deavouring to make their way by paying 
court to the cardinals, in employing them- 
selves as secretaries or in teaching their 
illegitimate children. Doubtless too she 
was instructed in the art of making son- 
nets and verses, one of the accomplish- 
ments of the ladies of the time, by some 
of the mediocre poets with whom Rome 
then abounded. In fact Lucrezia went 


through the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion of an Italian lady of the Renais- 
sance, which was incontestably of a far 


more solid character, and far more likel 
to bring to maturity the feminine intel- 
lectual qualities than the culture of our 
own time. The novel, the smattering of 
modern science, and the newspaper were 
not then in existence to dissipate intel- 
lectual effort, and the piano was an un- 
known instrument of torture, although 
any well-educated lady could play on the 
lute. As for the novel, it is remarkable 
that at the present time Italy, among civ- 
ilized countries, is that in which the few- 
est novels are produced and read. 

If we compare the accomplishments, 
such as they appear to have been, of Lu- 
crezia Borgia with those of some of the 
most cultivated women of her time, 
namely, Cassandra Fedele of Venice, Isa- 
bella Gonzaga, and Elisabetta of Urbino ; 
not to speak of Costanza Barano, poet- 
ess, orator, and philosopher, who had 
daily in her hands the works of St. Au- 
gustine, of St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St. Gregory, as well as those of Seneca, 
Cicero, and Lactantius; not to speak 
also of the ladies later known as Vitto- 
ria Colonna and Veronica Gambara, the 
daughter of Alexander VI. must be con- 
sidered to have been a person of ordinary 
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acquirements for her time. Indeed gen- 
erally her qualities were of a common- 
place character not at all calculated to fit 
her for appearing before posterity in the 
character she enjoys on the stage — that 
of being one of the most eminent female 
artists in crime and passion of whom 
fame has made mention. 

That part of education, however, which 
was esteemed to be the most successful 
in Lucrezia was the religious; and re- 
ligious education, or rather education in 
the proper and regular performance of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, was then the groundwork of all 
education, just as the due observance 
throughout life of all the prescriptions of 
the Church was a sort of framework 
which surrounded all the rest of the ac- 
tions of every day; that indeed which 
the Ferrarese ambassador in reporting 
on her qualities to the duke found espe- 
cially to praise in Lucrezia was her Cath- 
olic bearing. By this nothing else was 
intended than a mere tribute of praise to 
the public deportment of the princess in 
religious matters ; there was no question 
here of internal or spiritual religion. 
The greatest sinners and malefactors 
were, and even are, in Italy at the present 
time, the most faithful observers of the 
ordinances of the Catholic Church; and 
in such observance there is no ground 
for imputation of hypocrisy ; that would 
presuppose an independence of thought, 
of judgment, in religious matters which 
really did not, and does not, exist among 
the Italians. They followed, and still 
follow, the prescriptions of the Church 
with regularity, precisely as civilized peo- 
ple observe the ordinary rules in so- 
cial life, because they.are matters of 
prescription, tradition, and convention 
which no well-bred people should omit or 
transgress. 

One may well imagine that the first 
moral or immoral impressions made on 
the conscience of Lucrezia Borgia were 
of a confusing character. Her mother’s 
husband was not her father. She was 
called the niece of a cardinal, and she 
must have soon learnt that he was her 
father and a prince of the Church at the 
same time ; she would hear also of other 
cardinals surrounded by families ; soon 
become aware that they were the produce 
of unhallowed amours, and find the Vat- 
ican itself swarming with papal children 
and grandchildren. As she grew up day 
after day some scandalous rumour of 
crime would reach her from the outer 
world in which luxury, profligacy, and 
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crime reigned in triumphant union. 
When she was nine years old her father, 
the cardinal, then Slep-cight yous of age, 
contracted another adulterous alliance of 
a still more surprising character than 
any of those for which he had hitherto 
been notorious. 

In May 1489 the young and bright- 
haired Giulia Farnese, styled La Bella on 
account of her beauty, then fifteen years 
of age, was married in the very palace of 
the Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia to the young 
Ursinus Orsini, the son of Adriana de 
Mila, the very lady under whose care 
Lucrezia was being brought up. Two 
years later Giulia was the declared mis- 
tress of the cardinal, and her mother-in- 
law countenanced the adulterous con- 
nection ; and in reward for her complai- 
sance remained, as we have said, until the 
death of the pope, the most influential 
personage in the house of Borgia; and 
it is to this adulterous connection that the 
house of Farnese owes the origin of its 
greatness. 

From an early age Lucrezia’s hand was 
the toy of her parent’s ambition. When 
she was eleven years of age her father, 
then only a cardinal, thought himself for- 
tunate in being able to betroth his bas- 
tard daughter to a Spanish nobleman, 
Don Cherubin Juan da Centelles, brother 
of the Count of Oliva. Hardly, how- 


ever, was this betrothal arranged, when 
the cardinal concluded another match for 
‘her with another Spaniard — Don Gas- 
‘paro, Count of Aversa; so that Lucrezia 
was at the same time the betrothed of 


two young Spaniards. Neither betrothal, 
however, came to marriage. <A year 
jater Innocent VIII. died, Cardinal Bor- 
gia became Pope Alexander VI., and a 
yet more brilliant match became possi- 
bie for the daughter of the new pope. 
Qne can imagine with what anxiety the 
pope’s former mistress, Vanozza, now 
fifty years of age, Lucrezia, her daughter, 
Madonna Adriana, and Giulia Farnese, 
awaited the results of the conclave which 
ended in the election of Alexander VI., 
and with what prayers they must have be- 
sieged the Virgin and all the saints. 
Borgia, in fact, carried the day because 
he had the most bribes to offer, both in 
the way of promises and ready money. 
The main instrument in deciding the vote 
in his favour was the Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza, the brother of Ludovico il Moro, 
the Duke of Milan, who received for his 
service the government of the town of 
Nepi, the office of vice-chancellor, and 
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the gift of the Borgia Palace, to which 
asses laden with silver conveyed a goodly 
sum of ready money on the eve of the 
election. In Milan, the elevation of the 
pope was celebrated with public rejoi- 
cings, as it secured the alliance of the 
papacy and the Sforza. In Venice and 
other parts of Italy, on the contrary, the 
news was received with the most vehe- 
ment indignation ; and the Venetian am- 
bassador declared in Milan immediately 
after the election that the holy tiara had 
been purchased by simony and with a 
thousand villanies ; and that the Signoria 
of Venice was convinced that France and 
Spain would refuse their obedience as 
soon as they became aware of what had 
happened. 

In Rome, however, the coronation of 
the new pope was celebrated with extrav- 
agant pomp, and chroniclers had not 
words enough to celebrate the splendours 
of the ceremonies, nor the imposing 
presence and bearing of Alexander VI. 
Alexander the Great, according to one of 
them, must have looked just so in his 
hour of triumph —he must have had the 
same mild composure in his'mien — the 
same faultless nobility of aspect —the 
same liberality of look: in fact, the ele- 
vation of a bloodstained profligate was 
celebrated all over Rome as a sort of 
earthly apotheosis. At the festival of his 
coronation the pope named his. second 
son, Cesar, then sixteen years of age, 
Bishop of Valencia, and soon afterwards 
the Vatican became still more crowded 
with Spanish faces than it was in the days 
of Callixtus III. 

From the ranks of his relatives and 
connections, on whom Alexander show- 
ered all the favours at his disposal, Lu- 
crezia was not likely long to be absent. 
Ludovico il Moro and Ascanio,’in order 
to draw still closer together the bonds of 
alliance between themselves and the pa- 
pacy, proposed to the pope one of their 
relatives, Giovanni Sforza, Count of Co- 
tognolia, and vicar of the Church at 
Pesaro, as a husband for his favourite 
daughter. So slight a matter as a be- 
trothal could not stand seriously in the 
way of Alexander, and the Sforza mar- 
riage was, after some opposition on the 
part of Don Gasparo, concluded. 

At the time of this marriage Lucrezia 
was between thirteen and fourteen years 
of age. A palace was provided for her 
and her husband close to the Vatican, in 
which Madonna Adriana still continued 
to be Lucrezia’s chief lady of honour, 
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and where she was soon joined by Giulia 
Farnese, who bore children to the pope 
in the house of his own daughter. 

But Italian diplomacy in those days was 
a sort of Penelope’s web which was being 
woven and unwoven daily. The alliance 
between the papacy and the Sforzas had 
been arranged against the Aragonese 
dynasty of Naples, which province was 
then a fief of the Church. Frightened at 
this coalition, and having intelligence also 
of the intended expedition of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, whose main end was to 
wrest the throne of Naples from the house 
of Aragon, the Neapolitan princes were 
lavish in offers of alliance to Alexander 
VI., to detach him from the league of 
their enemies ; and they succeeded. The 
first fruit of the alliance between Alex- 
ander VI. and the king of Naples was 
the marriage of Gioffredo Borgia, his 
youngest son by Vanozza, witha daughter 
of Alfonso. Gioffredo was created Prince 
of Squillace. The husband of Lucrezia, 
who naturally watched eagerly any sign 
of change in the papal policy, began to 
grow uneasy about his own position and 
security, and to look round on all sides 
for assistance. 

In the beginning of September 1494, 
Charles VIII. of France entered Pied- 
mont. He reached Florence in Novem- 


ber, and his army swept unresistedly 


through the patrimony of the Church: 
the advance of his troops was so rapid 
that they surprised Madonna Adriana 
and Madonna Giulia, the mistress of the 
pope, with her sister: all three ladies had 
been on a visit to Lucrezia Borgia at 
Pesaro, and thus fell into the hands of 
the pope’s enemies as they were return- 
ing home. This event made a great sen- 
sation throughoutall Italy. Nevertheless 
Charles VIII., notwithstanding the recent 
and present hostile attitude of the pope, 
being unwilling to press his advantage to 
extremity, had the ladies liberated and 
conducted to Rome. The pope received 
them, we are told, as they entered Rome, 
“clad in a black doublet edged with gold 
brocade, with a girdle round his waist of 
the Spanish fashion (the aja), in which 
were stuck a sword and dagger. He had 
Spanish boots and a velvet cap — quite 
galant.” 

The pope succeeded so far in cajoling 
Charles VIII., that the French king, in- 
stead of calling a council together to sit 
in judgment on the profligate pope, and 
decapitating him, as some anticipated, 
fell on his knees before the old monster 
and recognized him as the head of the 
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Church. Charles continued his trium- 
phant march to Naples, and took posses- 
sion of the throne, when he found that his 
allies, the Sforzas, jealous of his success 
in the north, had deserted him and joined 
in a general league formed against him by 
the princes of Italy ; and he had to fight 
his way back to the Alps. This change 
of policy on the part of the Sforzas rec- 
onciled the pope for a time with the hus- 
band of Lucrezia. However, the house of 
Aragon, after the retreat of the French, 
seemed to grow again in strength as the 
fortunes of the Sforzas declined, and Alex- 
ander resolved at length irrevocably to 
put an end to the marriage of Giovanni 
Sforza with his daughter. Sforza was 
asked quietly at first to allow his union 
with Lucrezia to be dissolved without op- 
position, but he refused. He soon how- 
ever, got wind that arrangements were 
being made for taking away his life by 
violence, and he escaped from Rome. 
According to a chronicler of Pesaro, it 
was Lucrezia herself who found means to 
warn him of his danger. The escape of 
Sforza was regarded by the pope and his 
son Cesar as extremely inconvenient. 
The assassination of the man was the 
simplest and most quiet way of dissolving 
the marriage, and now they were driven 
to the roundabout proceeding of a sham 
trial, which would necessarily entail some 
delay, together with much _ scandal. 
Nevertheless, the matter was managed 
at last. Sforza, unwilling to try to the 
utmost the patience of his terrible father- 
in-law, as well as of his terrible brother- 
in-law, Cesar, who though but a stripling 
had already shown that his dagger was 
as dangerous as the claw of a tiger, con- 
sented at last to make no opposition to 
an action for divorce; and although he 
had had children by a first, as he had 
afterwards by a third marriage, confessed 
under his hand and seal that his marriage 
was a nullity, and the sentence of divorce 
was passed on December 20, 1497. The 
scandal of this divorce was naturally 
great throughout Italy, but this scandal 
was infinitely increased by the tragic and 
horrible event which followed it a few 
months later. 

The ambition of Czsar Borgia had been 
incessantly increasing ever since his fa- 
ther had donned the papal tiara. He 
loathed the priestly robe and profession 
to which as a younger brother he had 
been sentuaeel and as he regarded his 
brother the Duke of Gandia, who had 
been made gonfalonier of the Church 
and loaded with other secular honours 
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and dignities, as an impediment in his 
way, he determined to get rid of him. 
The occasion for Cesar to execute his 
murderous project was not long in oc- 
curring. On the evening of the 14th day 
of June, 1498, Cesar Borgia and the 
Duke of Gandia supped with their mother 
Vanozza, near the Church of San Pietroin 
Vincoli. They started to return home 
late together and the duke was never 
again seen alive. Three days later his 
body was found in the Tiber pierced with 
nine wounds, and that Caesar was his 
real assassin there can be no serious 
doubt. 

The divorce of Lucrezia, followed so 
quickly as it was by the murder of her 
brother the Duke of Gandia, naturally 
caused all the scandal-loving world of 
Italy to discuss the Borgias. One of the 
worst charges against Lucrezia and her 
father may in fact be traced to Lucrezia’s 
divorced husband Giovanni Sforza at 
this time. Sforza, in his rage and indig- 
nation, wrote to the Ferrarese ambassa- 
dor some months before the divorce, that 
his Holiness the pope was taking his 
daughter away from him to have her still 
more completely in his own power. 
However, this accusation of Sforza’s is in 
great part refuted by the rapidity with 
which the succeeding marriage of Lu- 
crezia was arranged, and there can be 
little doubt that the divorce had been 
obtained for political purposes alone, and 
with a view to contracting an alliance 
with the house of Aragon at Naples. 

The Aragonese dynasty, which had 
established itself at Naples after the re- 
treat of the army of Charles VIII., was 
however again tottering to its fall, and 
even before the murder of the Duke of 
Gandia the pope had been scheming to 
place his son Cesar on the throne. This 
murder, which removed Cesar’s near- 
est rival in the good graces of his 
father, brought the pope’s second son 
at once much closer to the various 
objects of his ambition. It made, how- 
ever, no change in the plans of the pope, 
who, notwithstanding his grief at the 
death of his eldest son, never displayed 
any resentment against the fratricide ; 
he probably, in spite of his own affliction, 
thought his son Cesar had but behaved 
in accordance with natural instincts and 
according to the morals of the time, and 
that all paternal remonstrance would be 
scoffed at as vain sentimentality. 

Consequently, even before Cesar with 
some show of decency had put off the 
cardinal’s robe, the pope made proposals 
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to King Federigo for the hand of his 
daughter in favour of the fratricidal 
Cesar. Neither the king of Naples, 
however, nor his daughter could over- 
come the horror inspired by such a prop- 
osition, and it was refused. One sacri- 
fice, however, to the Moloch of the Vati- 
can the king was induced to make; he 
consented to the marriage of the younger 
brother of Donna Sancia, the illegitimate 
son of Alfonso II., who was styled the 
Duke of Biselli, with the divorced Lu- 
crezia Borgia. The pope had hit upon 
this project as an advance towards the 
other and yet closer alliance which he 
still coveted. This ill-fated marriage was 
solemnized at the Vatican on July 21, 
1498. Lucrezia was then eighteen years 
of age, while her new husband, who was 
as beautiful as Antinous, was a year 
younger. 

This marriage lasted a little more than 
two years, and came to an end on August 
18th, 1500, by the assassination of the 
young prince in his nineteenth year. 
There is little doubt that Caesar Borgia 
was the author likewise of this crime —“ Zs 
fecit cui prodest,” says the old rule, and 
Cesar Borgia, and he alone, was to profit 
by it. Czsar’s political situation as re- 
spects Naples had changed rapidly after 
the marriage of Lucrezia with Alfonso. 
Louis XII. had succeeded to Charles 
VIII. on the throne of France, and re- 
sumed the project of his predecessor of 
acquiring the crown of Naples. With 
this view he formed alliances with vari- 
ous princes of Italy, and especially with 
Czsar Borgia, whom he invited to his 
court, and to whom he offered the duke- 
dom of Valentinois and the hand of Char- 
lotte d’Albret, sister of the king of Na- 
varre. The marriage took place in 1499. 
The king of France undertook to for- 
ward the projects of Cesar Borgia for 
the conquest of the Romagna, that tradi- 
tional! object of cupidity, as we have said, 
of papal relatives, while Caesar Borgia un- 
dertook on his side to aid the French 
king in possessing himself of the Neapol- 
itan throne, as well as in overthrowing 
the Sforza family at Milan, which the 
French had made a kindred object of 
policy in revenge for the treachery of 
Ludovico il Moro. 

Ascanio Sforza, who had been the 
chief instrument in procuring the papacy 
for Alexander, and up to this time had 
lived in Rome in friendly relations with 
the Borgias, perceived his danger and 
fled from Rome. Following his advice 
and example, the unfortunate Neapolitan 











prince, the husband of Lucrezia Borgia, 
fled likewise, leaving his young wife behind 
him in the sixth month of her pregnancy. 
Lucrezia Borgia, we read in a letter of 
the time, was continually in tears after 
the departure of her young husband, and 
this is the only proof we have that her 
heart was ever touched by any of the 
— to whom she was successively 

etrothed or married, or indeed by any 
lover at all. Alfonso, who had retired to 
Genezzano, wrote to her urgent entreat- 
ies to follow him; the letter fell into the 
hands of the pope. The pope, who had 
sent a troop of horse in vain pursuit of his 
son-in-law as soon as he had news of his 
departure, forced his daughter to write to 
Alfonso praying him to return; mean- 
while, to get rid of Lucrezia’s lamenta- 
tions and reproaches, he made her, then 
a girl of nineteen, regent of Spoleto and 
despatched her away from Rome. The 
unfortunate Alfonso, between whom and 
Lucrezia there probably did exist some 
real affection, was enticed back by his 
wife’s letter ; he joined her at Spoleto, and 
from thence returned with her through 
Nepi, of which town Lucrezia was also 
regent, to Rome. . 

Peace was then made for a time for the 
young couple, for Caesar Borgia was ab- 
sent ; but meanwhile the political situa- 
tion was fast ripening to that condition in 
which the young prince’s death was con- 
sidered by the ruthless adventurer indis- 
pensable. Alfonso was now as useless 
for Czsar’s ambitious purposes as Gio- 
vanni Sforza had once been, and he de- 
termined to get rid of him in order to 
provide for his sister a husband whose 
alliance would be of more real advantage. 
Nevertheless some months passed before 
the catastrophe occurred. Louis XII. 
entered Milan in October 1499, and Caesar 
up to July was occupied in reducing one 
by one the chiefs of the district of Ro- 
magna, and the pope on his side was car- 
rying on war against the heads of the 
Roman nobility. 

At length Cesar could wait no longer. 
As Lucrezia had had a child by her mar- 
riage with Alfonso, no such pretext as 
had been contrived in the case of the 
marriage with Giovanni Sforza was avail- 
able for bringing about a dissolution ; 
nothing remained but violence. A first 
attempt at assassination was made on 
the young prince as he was going to the 
Vatican to see his wife, who was then 
sitting with the pope; a band of men in 
masks feil upon him with daggers as he 
ascended the steps of the palace. Al- 
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fonso, struck with several wounds, es- 
caped to the pope’s presence, where at 
sight of him Lucrezia sank fainting to 
the ground. This time the pope himself 
was indignant; he had the wounded 
prince carried to a room in the Vatican, 
and absolution was given to him by a 
cardinal. Owing, however, to the strength 
of youth and to the unremitting care of 
his wife and sister-in-law Donna Sancia, 
the wife of Gioffredo, the young duke 
was on the way to recovery, when, after 
waiting for about thirty days and losing 
all patience, Cesar Borgia entered the 
sick man’s room, about nine o’clock in 
the evening, made some excuse for caus- 
ing Lucrezia and Donna Sancia to retire, 
and had his victim strangled by Michel. : 
letto, one of his captains and his habitual 
executioner. Close upon the assassina- 
tion of the Alfonso of Naples negotia- 
tions were entered upon for marryin 
Lucrezia to another Alfonso, Alfonso o 
Este, the son and heir-apparent of the 
reigning duke Ercole, by whose assist- 
ance Cesar Borgia hoped to become 
secure of his dominion now established 
in Romagna, and to whom also he might 
look for aid in his further plans of con- 
quest over Florence and Bologna. 

Both the Duke of Ferrara and his son 
looked on the proposed alliance with hor- 
ror, and it was necessary to set in action 
a most complicated network of diplomacy 
in order to accomplish the wished-for 
end. The influence of the king of 
France was the most decisive element in 
the matter, and the marriage contract 
was signed precisely a year after the 
assassination of the unfortunate Alfonso, 
Duke of Biselli, though Lucrezia did not 
enter Ferrara in all the pomp of a bride 
until February 2, 1502. 

Lucrezia Borgia was then only twenty- 
two years of age, and since she con- 
tinued ever after to live at Ferrara, and 
all testimony is uniform that, both before 
she became Duchess of Ferrara and af- 
terwards, her life was free from the 
abominable vices and crimes of which 
history has made her as it were the in- 
carnation, those who would clear her 
memory from the foul charges which 
have blackened it, must confine their at- 
tention chiefly to the Roman period, and 
endeavour to prove that she kept her 
life comparatively pure amid the horrid 
orgies of the Rome of the Borgias. It 
is very difficult even to imagine that such 
should be the case, and yet her defenders 
make out a much better case for her than 








could be anticipated. Lucrezia, as we 
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have seen, was early removed from the 
care of her mother and placed under that 
of Madonna Adriana, till she was thir- 
teen years of age, when she was married 
to Giovanni Sforza ; after which Lucre- 
zia had an establishment of her own in 
the neighbourhood of the Vatican, in the 
Palace Santa Maria in Porticu, and 
thither Adriana accompanied and re- 
mained as her chief lady of honour. 
Not long atter Donna Sancia, the young 
and beautiful wife of her brother Giof- 
fredo, came to inhabit Rome, and. lived 
in a palace in the quarter of Sant’ Angelo. 

It was not likely that these three young 
and beautiful women, one of whom, and 
perhaps the most beautiful, was mistress 
of an old man of sixty-two, who was also 
the most sacréd dignitary of her religion, 
would lead the lives of nuns or recluses. 
On the contrary their palaces resounded 
with music and dancing, with banqueting 
and masquerading; and they caused 
amazement as they passed in splendid 
cavalcades through the streets. of Rome, 
followed by swarms of Italian and Span- 
ish cavaliers. One cannot doubt that in 
such a society there was a great deal of 
love-making going on, and that some- 
times of the most forbidden and unholy 
character. Public report said that the 


Duke of Gandia and Cesar Borgia were 
rivals for the favours of their sister-in- 


law Donna Sancia. That Lucrezia Bor- 
gia kept herself unstained in such soci- 
ety, and in such a hotbed of vice as 
Rome then was, no one will believe. It 
was reported, indeed, that she had an il- 
legitimate child within a year after her 
separation from Giovanni Sforza; and 
this is very probable. The question, 
however, is, was she such a beautiful 
meznad of crime as the worst accounts 
of her have portrayed? Was she habit- 
ually guilty not only of licentious con- 
duct and of assassination by the dagger 
and the poison-bowl, but also of crimes 
so repugnant to human nature that they 
cannot be mentioned ? 

It is here noticeable that all the most 
monstrous accusations brought against 
Lucrezia deal with the time of her resi- 
dence at Rome, and the chief authors of 
this accusation are Sannazaro, the Ital- 
ian poet, Pontanus, Matarazzo, Marcus 
Attilius Alexius, Petrus Martyr, Burk- 
ard, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini. But 
in contrast with their testimony must be 


considered the evidence of those who at-: 


test to the virtuousness of the life of Lu- 
crezia during the period that she was 
Duchess of Ferrara, and who form as 
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imposing a body as those above; such 
as the Strozzis, Bembo, Aldus Manutius, 
Ariosto, and the chroniclers of Ferrara. 

Of all those, however, who are cited as 
authorities for the truth of scandals 
afloat about Lucrezia during the Roman 
period of her life, no one of them wasa 
resident of Rome, or can be regarded as 
an actual witness of the facts, with the 
exception of Burkard. Her gravest ac- 
cuser, Guicciardini, derived his facts 
chiefly from the satires of Sannazaro and 
Pontanus, and both these poets lived in 
Naples and were devoted to the Ara- 
gonese dynasty, who were brought to 
ruin by the Borgias. Burkard, however, 
not only lived at Rome, but he was the 
master of ceremonies at the papal court, 
and consequently was a witness of most 
of the scenes he describes. Nothing 
more strange was ever written than the 
diary of this Alsatian prelate: the most 
atrocious murder, the fratricide of the 
Duke of Gandia, is chronicled by him in 
the same calm fashion as a wedding or a 
christening. No trace of an emotion of 
joy, or sorrow, or horror, is to be found 
in his diary ; hence for all that he saw 
with his own eyes he may be trusted — 
such a man was most probably as inca- 
pable of invention as of hatred. Catholic 
writers have used all their diligence to 
upset the authority of this chronicle of 
Burkard, but in vain. The chronicle has 
been accused of interpolations, and Burk- 
ard of mendacity, but both accusations 
are probably groundless; and in fact 
Burkard has been silent in his journal 
about many of the worst crimes of the 
Borgias, and about numerous incidents 
testifying to the habitual corruption of 
the papal court. One scene, however, he 
gives in his diary, which, if true, places 
Lucrezia Borgia among the most aban- 
doned of women. Burkard, in these 
pages, gives a description of an_ infa- 
mous orgy held in the Vatican on the eve 
of Lucrezia’s marriage with Alfonso 
d’ Este, in which the most abandoned 
women and men of Rome were invited to 
participate by the pope, Czsar Borgia, 
and his sister. According to this ac- 
count it would seem that Lucrezia took 
leave of her licentious life at Rome in a 
family fé¢e,in which the foulest abomi- 
nations of the Borgias and of the time 
were put in practice. 

This passage has been suspected of 
being an interpolation, but apparently 
without grounds; report of a similar 
bestial orgy is to be ‘found in other 
writers, in Matarazzo of Perugia for ex- 











ample. At the same time the story of 
this orgy is beset with great improbabil- 
ities: however cynical and abandoned 
Alexander VI. may have been, it is al- 
most impossible to imagine that he 
would have been present at such an orgy 
on the eve of the wedding of his daugh- 
ter which he had prepared at the cost of 
such pains and difficulty, and that more- 
over he should have permitted his daugh- 
ter to accompany him. There were three 
brothers of the bridegroom present in 
Rome with their suites; there were the 
envoys of Ferrara and of Mantua, in- 
structed to give reports of everything 
connected with the wedding. Some of 
their reports are still extant, but neither 
in these nor in any other way does any 
notice of such a scandalous scene ever 
seem to have reached the ears of the 
Duke of Ferrara; and the most probable 
solution appears to be that Caesar Borgia 
may have given some banquet of a scan- 
dalous nature, that this was embellished 
and amplified by popular rumour, and 
that Burkard in his diary merely wrote 
down an account of what had reached his 
ears by public report. However, even 
this explanation subjects Lucrezia to the 
unpleasant surmise that the worthy Al- 
satian prelate, who must have known her 
well, did not see anything incongruous 
or improbable in her taking part in or 
being witness of such a scene. 

But it is one thing to believe it possi- 
ble that Lucrezia Borgia may have prac- 
tised gross immorality during her Roman 
life, and another to accuse her of unnat- 
ural vices and of being an habitual mur- 
deress. The balance of probability is in 
favour of there being no truth in these 
last accusations; the report that her fa- 
ther was her lover has been traced to her 
injured and divorced husband Giovanni 
Sforza, and the reports of her horrible 
loves with the Duke of Gandia and with 
her brother Cesar rest also on still 
vaguer and more suspicieus authority ; 
and as for murder and assassination, no 
specific charge of any kind has ever been 
brought against her. It is intelligible 
enough, however, that both the Duke of 
Ferrara and his son should have been 
shocked at the notion of a matrimonial 
union with a child of the house of Borgia, 
who had Pope Alexander VI. for a fa- 
ther. Although they might believe none 
of the horrible scandals publicly reported 
of Lucrezia, yet any alliance with the 
Borgias at all might well be regarded with 
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horror. Tue opposition of the reigning 
duke was overcome by two main consid- 
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erations — the importance of preservin 
the good-will of the king of France, on 
of conciliating to himself the friendship 
of Cesar Borgia. Czsar Borgia was at 
this time, by the energetic pursuit of a 
policy compounded of intrigue, treachery, 
violence, crime, and military skill, pro-° 
ceeding rapidly in his ambitious aim of 
founding for himself a kingdom in cen- 
tral Italy. One by one the small princes 
of Forla, Faenza, Imola, Pesaro, Rimini, 
and other places, fell before him ; some 
betook themselves to flight, some, like 
Astorre Manfredi of Faenza, Sforza and 
Caterina of Forli, were imprisoned, and 
were either subsequently assassinated or 
lived in fear of assassination. 

It was not, however, till a year after 
the marriage was really solemnized that 
Czsar Borgia committed a master-stroke 
of murder and treachery which drew a 
rapturous cry of admiration from Ma- 
chiavelli himself. Vitellozzo Vitelli, Olive- 
rotto, Orsini, Gravina, his chief captains, 
men themselves odious for cruelties and 
massacres committed in his service, re- 
volted and brought him near to his ruin, 
With the subtle fascination of a serpent 
Czsar drew them with hopes of fur- 
ther reward to his fortress of Siniga- 
glia, to banquets of reconciliation. They 
came, were received graciously at the 
door by Cesar himself, and then one by 
one were passed into his oratory and 
strangled. His father made a mock of 
the fate of the murdered men. “ God,” 
he said, “ had punished them for trusting 
to the Duke of Valentinois after having 
sworn that they never would doso.” One 
of the most comic as well as character- 
istic incidents of this tragedy was that 
Vitellozzo Vitelli, with the rope about his 
neck, begged of his executioner to ask 
the pope to grant him plenary indulgence 
for all his sins. 

A young man so determined to succeed 
in all he undertook, and executing it so 
cleverly, must needs be an invaluable 
ally for any prince of the time. Louis 
XII. consequently took great interest in 
the project which Czsar had so much at 
heart —the marriage of his sister Lu- 
crezia to Alfonso of Este. The Duke of 
Ferrara was therefore the object of fre- 
quent representations on the part of the 
French envoys of the desirableness of 
the union; and these representations, 
backed by the persuasive awe inspired 
by the terrible Caesar, induced the duke 
at last to say he would consent to the 
marriage provided he could arrange the 
terms of it with the pope. The terms 
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indeed which he demanded were enor- 
mous, and he insisted upon their per- 
formance with such strictness that the 
pope was stung into calling him a “ mer- 
cante,” at which the duke was annoyed. 
All points were, however, ultimately con- 
ceded by the pope, and the marriage went 
off smoothly enough. 

Lucrezia, as soon as the marriage was 
arranged, was impatient to leave Rome, 
which she told the envoy of Ferrara 
seemed to her like a prison. This im- 
patience and this sentiment were indeed 
honourable to her; but they were also 
both natural and politic, and she acquired 
the esteem and friendship of the Duke 
of Ferrara by the tact and zeal which she 
displayed in getting the pope her father 
to comply with all his demands and in 
hastening the time of their fulfilment. 
After all difficulties in the way of pro- 
vision on both sides were arranged, the 
cavalcade of honour advanced from Fer- 
rara, and another was prepared at Rome 
to conduct the princess to Ferrara, and 
this in those days of pomp and parade 
was a serious matter, requiring reflection 
and preparation. Not less serious was 
the preparation of the wardrobe of the 
bride and her array of jewellery, all of 
which were provided on as great a scale 
of magnificence as though she had been 
a king’s daughter. The arrival of the 
Ferrarese cavalcade of honour in Rome, 
the scenes of festivity which followed, 
and the departure of Lucrezia for Ferrara, 
convoyed by the Roman and Ferrarese 
cavalcades of honour, form the most gor- 
geous episode in the way of spectacle of 
the whole papacy of Alexander, and was 
the apogee of glory of the Borgia family. 
The dowry of the bride consisted of 
three hundred thousand gold ducats, 
without reckoning the presents which 
she was to receive on all sides —silver 
plate to the amount of three thousand 
ducats, besides jewels, fine linen, and 
costly ornaments for mules and horses, 
all amounting to another hundred thou- 
sand. Among other things she had an 
embroidered robe worth fifteen thousand 
ducats ; two hundred costly chemises, of 
which every one was worth a hundred 
ducats; every sleeve of them, with its 
gold fringe, etc., was worth thirty duc- 
ats. 

The future sister-in-law of Lucrezia, 
Isabella of Gonzaga, who kept an agent 
at Rome whose chief business appears to 
have been considered to be that of keep- 
ing up a regular journal de modes, in 
order that his mistress might be az 
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courant wita all changes in matters of 
dress at Rome, wrote to Mantua that a 
single dress of Lucrezia’s was worth 
twenty thousand ducats, and a single hat 
had been valued atten thousand. “ More 
gold work,” he wrote, “ has been done at 
Rome and Naples in six months than at 
other times in two years.” Besides this 
she brought asa dowry to the state, of 
Ferrara two fortified places, Cento and 
Pieve, and the exemption of Ferrara 
from tribute to the papacy. The nume 
ber of horses and attendants which the 
pope appointed to attend his daughter 
amounted to more than a thousand, with 
more than two hundred waggons, and to 
these were to be added the escort which 
was to come from Ferrara. 

The Ferrarese cavalcade entered the 
gates of Rome at last on December 23rd. 
They were met at the Ponte Molle by 
the senators and authorities of Rome, 
and a company of two thousand follow- 
ers on foot and on horseback, and fur- 
ther on by the cavalcade of Cesar Bor- 
gia, with his six pages and two hundred 
nobles on horseback, two hundred Swiss 
on foot, and followers to the amount of 
four thousand. At the city gate nine- 
teen cardinals received them, each of 
whom had attendants with him to the 
number of two hundred. After two 
hours’ speechifying the whole body 
moved on to the Vatican, under a salute 
of cannon from the castle of Sant’ Ange- 
lo, and were received by the pope and by 
Lucrezia. On the very same evening the 
envoy of Ferrara, Giovanni Luca Pozzi, 
despatched a missive to his sovereign 
giving an account of the impression pro- 
duced upon him by Lucrezia Borgia, 
which is of capital importance among the 
few documents which enable us to form 
a judgment of the moral character and 
bearing of Lucrezia. After praising the 
discretion and charm of her conversa- 
tion, the envoy writes : — 


She shows perfect grace in all she does, and 
a charming and sincere modesty of manner ; 
she is also a good Catholic, shows fear of God, 
and avows an intention of receiving the com- 
munion the day of the Nativity of our Lord. 
Her beauty is sufficient in itself, but her grace- 
ful movement, bearing, and way of walking 
increase it and make it seem greater. In con- 
clusion, she seems to possess such qualities 
that one ought not and could not suspect any- 
thing sinister from her. 


This last sentence is especially remark- 
able. No envoy, unless he had been en- 
joined to do so, or unless very sinister 
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reports were current in public rumour 
about her, would have ventured to make 
use of such an expression of negative 
praise, that it seemed to him “nothing 
sinister was to be expected from her.” 
(‘“ Che di lei non si debbane possa suspi- 
care alchuna cosa sinistra.”) Had the 


envoy hints from his master that he! 
would stand in daily fear, when his | reached. 
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invited, and in providing stores for their 
refreshment. Envoys from all the chief 
towns of Italy and from its princes, and 
from the king of France, were all lodged 
in different palaces in the town. The 
procession of state entry began at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and it was even- 
ing before the palace of the Estes was 
It opened with a body of 


@mughter-in-law had entered the palace / mounted archers in white and red, col- 


of Ferrara, of the cantarella of the Bor- 
‘gias, a powder as deadly as the essences 
of Locusta or the. poudre de succession of 
La Voisin ? 
thing of the kind must have passed, or 
Pozzi would never have dared to insert a 
phrase which was evidently intended to 
reassure his sovereign and his son, who, 
it may be imagined, had suffered terri- 
bly in imagination at the thought of 
taking a Borgia into the family. 

To form to one’s self any picture of 
the state in which Lucrezia left Rome 
and travelled by short stages in the 
month of January r502 to Ferrara, one 
must call to mind the coronation scene in 
the “Prophéte,” or some other of the 
most gorgeous processions of the mod- 
ern opera, with all the performers mount- 
ed on horseback. The time was the very 
height of the Renaissance, when the 
artistic sense was general in the people, 


and the love of show and splendour uni- 


versal. Every dress and equipage was 
such as an artist might have designed, 
and the displays of colour and of gold 
and jewellery indescribably gorgeous. 
When Lucrezia departed from the Porta 
del Popolo, all the cardinals, ambassa- 
dors, and magistrates of Rome accom- 
panied her for a short distance. The 
bride rode on a white ambling horse 
bridled with gold, in a travelling-dress of 
red silk trimmed with ermine; she hada 
hat with a plume on her head, and the 
procession which accompanied her con- 
sisted of more than one thousand per- 
sons, Close to her rode the princes of 
Ferrara, the brothers of the bridegroom, 
and the Cardinal Cosenza. Her brother 
Czsar accompanied her for a short dis- 
tance and then turned back to the Vati- 
can, accompanied by the Cardinal Hip- 
polito, also a brother of the bridegroom. 

The state entrance of Lucrezia into 
Ferrara was, however, a still more im- 
posing part of the show. The town 
swarmed with thousands of guests and 
Strangers come to witness the solemni- 
ties. The duke himself had been occu- 
pied for weeks in making arrangements 
for the reception of the guests he had 





ours of the house of Este, followed by 
eight trumpters and a number of pipers ; 
then came the nobles of Ferrara and the 


It would seem that some- nobles of the courts of Urbino and Man- 


tua; then rode Alfonso, surrounded by 
pages, and followed by mounted cour- 
tiers ; then followed the cavalcade of Lu- 
crezia, in the middle of which she herself 
rode, in all her pride and beauty, on a 
white horse caparisoned with scarlet; a 
purple da/dacchino was held over her 
head in turns by the doctors and profess- 
ors of the colleges of Ferrara; masters 
of the horse accompanied her on both 
sides. The bride herself was clothed in 
a dress of black velvet with wide sleeves 
and fine gold trimmings, in a mantle of 
old brocade fringed with ermine. Her 
air hair hung down on her shoulders, 
her head had upon ita net sparkling with 
gold and diamonds, and a chain of huge 
pearls and rubies coiled round her neck. 
The ambassador of France rode outside 
the daldacchino on her left side, as though 
it were he who conducted her into the 
palace. Behind Lucrezia came the Duke 
of Ferrara himself in black velvet ona 
dark steed caparisoned with black velvet ; 
at his side rode the Duchess of Urbino, 
clad in a black velvet robe. After a 
crowd of other nobles, princes of the 
house of Este, gala-carts filled with 
court-ladies, the procession wound up 
with eighty-six mules, which bore the 
wardrobe and treasures of the bride. “ As 
all this long baggage-train,” says Herr 
Gregorovius, “swept through the street, 
the good Ferrarese might say to them- 
selves that she was a rich bride which 
Alfonso had chosen, but few could ren- 
der account to themselves that all these 
bales, and trunks, and coffers, dragged 
along the streets with such ostentatious 
splendour contained the lavished wealth 
of Christendom, laid under contribution.” 
The marriage festivities were kept up 
for six days — banquets, balls, and the- 
atrical performances succeeded each 
other day by day, and the guests amused 
themselves so well that some of them, 
especially those from Rome, overstayed 
their welcome, and the duke became ex- 
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tremely impatient to get rid of them, as 
his supplies of provisions began to get 
exhausted. 

The marriage of Lucrezia Borgia took 
place by no means too soon for her good 
fortune. For the pope, her father, died in 
August in the next year, and she had thus 
barely eighteen months to secure herself 
in her new position. This, however, she 
had effectually done. There can be lit- 
tle doubt, independently of all other con- 
siderations, that she must have looked 
forward to the death of her father with 
great apprehension, when one considers 
that her first husband was still alive, and 
that a new pope might well have declared 
her divorce from him to have been illegal ; 
and the Duke of Ferraraand his son might 
very well too have seized the occasion to 
get rid of a woman, an alliance with 
whom they might well have held to be 
disgraceful, and which they had both at 
first contemplated with horror. 

If Lucrezia had entertained any such 
forebodings on the death of her father, 
what dismay must she not have felt when 
she heard that her brother Cesar, whose 
increasing power had formed another 
such important feature in the considera- 
tions which had brought about her mar- 
riage, was also on the point of death. 

The legend, as is well known, runs 
that the pope and his son had prepared 
a banquet in which they intended to poi- 
son otf five cardinals, but that by mis- 
take they drank themselves of the poison 
intended for their enemies. The story 
seems too apposite to be true; but, at 
any rate, the nearly mortal illness of 
Cesar at the period of his father’s death 
upset all his plans. “The Duke of Va- 
lentinois,” writes Machiavelli, “told me 
at the time of the election of Julius II., 
that he had reflected on every thing which 
could happen on the death of his father, 
and had provided against everything ex- 
cept that he had never imagined that it 
might be possible that he himself might 
be on the point of death at the time.” 
(* Eccetto che non pensd mai in sulla sua 
morte, di stare ancor lui per niorire.’”’) 

We find in this volume a curious letter 
from the Duke of Mantua to his wife re- 
specting the death of Alexander VI., 
which collects some of the popular ru- 
mours and proves that the duke himself 
was as credulous as the most ignorant of 
his subjects : — 

Most illustrious lady, our dearest wife. In 
order that your excellency may be as well in- 
formed as ourselves of the departure of the 
Pope Alexander VI., we relate as follows: 
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when he became ill he began to talk in a way 
that those who did not understand his thoughts 
imagined that he was wandering, when in fact 
he was talking in full consciousness: his 
words were: —“I am coming, it is right, 
wait a little.” Those who understood his se- 
cret explained it thus: that when he was in 
conclave, after the death of Innocent, he made 
a pact with the devil and purchased the pa- 
pacy with the price of his soul, and among 
other articles of the agreement it was stipu- 
lated that he should occupy the seat twelve 
years, and this he enjoyed with an addition of 
four days. Some affirm, too, that at the mo- 
ment at which he gave up the ghost seven 
devils appeared in his room. As soon as he 
was dead his body began to ferment, and his 
mouth to foam like a kettle over the fire, and 
so it continued to do as long as he was above 
ground ; he became so swollen that he was no 
longer of human form, and his breadth was as 
great as his length; he was carried to his 
grave with small ceremony. A porter dragged 
him from off his bed with a rope tied to his 
foot, and so to the place of his burial. 


Though the burial of the deceased 
pope was not conducted exactly after the 
fashion narrated by the Duke of Mantua, 
yet there was not much more ceremony 
and decency displayed in it. As for 
Cesar, a popular legend, romantic as an 
ancient myth, reports that when he found 
himself writhing under the internal tor- 
ture of the corrosive poison he had swal- 
lowed, he ordered a bull to be slain and 
cut open, had himself enclosed in the 
reeking carcass, and derived a new life 
from this horrible bath of blood; he 
came out cured of the effects of the poi- 
son, but striped on his body like a tiger. 

The danger he was in was great; the 
partisans of the Borgias were openly as- 
sassinated in the streets of Rome, and 
the whole of the Romagna at once rose 
against him. Czasar met his disasters 
with a proud face. He fortified himself 
for a while in the castle of Sant’ Angelo 
negotiated with the conclave, forced the 
disclosure of the treasures of his father 
from the cardinal-treasurer by holding a 
dagger to his throat, and made his con- 
ditions first with Pius III., who died al- 
most as soon as elected, and then with 
Julius II. Julius If., however, having 
made what use he could of Czsar to ob- 
tain the papacy, soon put him aside, and 
Cesar threw himself into the arms of 
Spain. The widow of his brother, the 
Duke of Gandia, was there on the 
watch for him, eager to revenge her mur- 
dered husband, and Cesar was arrested. 
He was passed over to Spain and con- 
fined in one castle after another, and 





finally in the citadel of Medina del Cam- 
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po.. Lucrezia his sister, and even the 
Duke and Duchess of Mantua, made 
many applications to the king of Spain 
for his liberation. But neither the pope 
nor any other of the princes of Italy 
wished for his release and return. His 
courage and ability, his restless intrigu- 
ing spirit, excited suspicion and fear in 
all quarters, and his presence in the pe- 
ninsula would have been the signal for 
fresh war and revolution. He contrived, 
however, to escape from prison, and to 
join his brother-in-law, the king of Na- 
varre, on an expedition against a rebel- 
lious baron at Pampeluna; and there he 
fell fighting bravely. A strange caprice 
of fortune, to terminate the life of Czsar 
Borgia by an honourable death ! 

Lucrezia may well have felt many 
pangs and fears as the fortunes of the 
house of Borgia were going to ruin. 
Nevertheless, she had played her part so 
well, and ingratiated herself so much 
with the various members of the house 
of Este and with the people, that her 
position was not shaken by these family 
disasters. . She had, as we have said, dis- 


played considerable activity in order to 
procure the release of her brother Cesar ; 
but she may have used her influence in 
his behalf from motives of self-interest, 
unwilling that the most considerable 


member of her family should perish, and 
leave her as the last Borgia in a conspic- 
uous position ; for it is difficult to imag- 
ine that she could have felt much affec- 
tion for the murderer of her husband, 
the Duke of Biselli, the only person to 
whom she appears to have been really 
attached. There is no record of the way 
in which Lucrezia took leave of her 
mother in Rome, or even of her legiti- 
mate son Rodrigo Federigo; but if she 
possessed anything like a mother’s heart 
in her breast she must have been much 
affected by the news which reached her 
from time to time of the unprotected 
state of her boy, the son of her mur- 
dered husband, who, after passing from 
the hands of one distant relative to those 
of another, died in his thirteenth year in 
1512. Of the illegitimate son she is said 
to have had history makes no mention. 
With her mother Vanozza she held occa- 
sional correspondence. Vanozza natu- 
rally also, on the death of Alexander VI., 
and on the downfall of her son Cesar 
and the dispersion of her kindred, be- 
came anxious for her own possessions, to 
the greater part of which it is intelligible 
she could not show the best title. She 
had a good many panics on this account 
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to undergo, as records manifest, and a 
good many more, we may be sure, about 
which record is silent. The lonely wom- 
an sought for assistance on all sides, and 
among other letters of supplication she 
addressed some in very humble language 
to her daughter the Duchess of Ferrara. 
The succeeding popes, however, of the 
Rovere and the Medici family preserved 
the old woman scathless in her posses- 
sions. None would set an example of 
severity ; and it seems to be a maxim of 
the popes to respect the illegitimate con- 
nections and relatives of their predeces- 
sors, since they knew that their own 
mistresses and their children would in 
turn stand in need of a similar forbear- 
ance. She died in 1518 in the pontificate 
of Leo X., and was buried in Santa Maria 
in Popolo, with nearly as much pomp as 
a cardinal. She had of course betaken 
herself to religious exercises in the latter 
part of her life, and gave much money 
and goods to the Church and to religious 
corporations. Masses, itis good to know, 
were said for the soul of this sinful old 
lady for more than two hundred years 
after her decease. 

Lucrezia Borgia became herself Duch- 
ess of Ferraraon January 25th, 1505. All 
accounts unite in testifying to the grace, 
tact, and cleverness with which she ful- 
filled the duties of her almost royal dignity 
for the fourteen years during which she 
reigned in Ferrara down to the time of 
her death from the effects of childbirth 
in her thirty-ninth year, on June 28th, 
1519. Her husband the duke was arough 
uncultivated man; slovenly in his dress, 
and with no taste for the fine arts. Such 
talents as he possessed were of a practi- 
cal turn; he took great interest in the 
casting of artillery, and spent his leisure 
hours over a turning-lathe. The de- 
ficiency he showed in the taste for the 
elegancies of life was supplied by Lu- 
crezia, whose taste and liberality and 
charm of manner won the good inclina- 
tions of all who approached her, and ap- 
pear, during her lifetime at least, to have 
effaced the recollection of the scandals 
of her Roman adventures. Even the 
houses of the Gonzagas and the Rovere, 
who were allied to the house of Este, for- 
got the antipathy they had shown to the 
alliance of Alfonso with the notorious 
daughter of the ill-famed house of Borgia, 
and admitted her to terms of the friend- 
liestintimacy. Her court was frequented 
by some of the most distinguished noble- 
men and artists and scholars of the Re- 
naissance, with whom she carried ona 
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lively personal and epistolary intercourse. 
Among the persons with whom she thus 
associated were Baldassar Castiglione, Al- 
dus Manutius, Bembo, and the two Stroz- 
zis, Tito and Ercole, father and son. Her 
acquaintance with Bembois that which has 
made the most noise in the world, in con- 
sequence of the letters and the lock of 
hair (supposed to be hers) which so many 
visitors have seen in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. That Lucrezia was on 
terms of great intimacy with Bembo there 
is no doubt, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether their intimacy was of any other 
character than such as the manners of the 
time permitted between an accomplished 
gentleman and scholar on the one side 
and an agreeable and cultivated princess 
on the other. The lock of hair has been 
supposed to be Lucrezia’s merely because 
it was found with the letters. It is very 
possible, however, that the heart of Lu- 
crezja may have felt something warmer 
than mere friendship for the handsome 
and accomplished courtier to whom her 
dull husband Alfonso formed sucha strik- 
ing contrast ; at any rate she visited Bem- 
bo on one occasion when he was ill, and 
sent him many presents; and it is possi- 
ble that the jealousy of Alfonso was at last 
awakened, and this may be the cause why 
Bembo withdrew from the court of Fer- 
rara and retired to that of Urbino. 

The two Strozzis also addressed to her 
verses of an amatory cast, but not more 
so than the manners of the time permit- 
ted. Nevertheless, the murder of the 
‘younger Strozzi, who was assassinated in 
Ferrara on the eve of his intended mar- 
riage to a beautiful lady of Ferrara, has 
been made the occasion of casting sus- 
picion on Lucrezia, while some have ac- 
cused Alfonso himself of contriving the 
assassination from motives of double 
jealousy. Proof, however, is wanting in 
both cases. 

The greatest poet, however, who has 
celebrated Lucrezia in his verse is Ariosto, 
being at this time in the service of the 
Cardinal Hippolito d’ Este, her brother- 
in-law; perhaps he believed the duchess 
to have been innocent of the crimes laid 
to her charge; but Artosto wrote with 
equal enthusiasm of his own patron, this 
same Cardinal d’ Este, who began his in- 
famous career by putting out his brother’s 
eyes and ended by starving the poet him- 
self. 

La prima inscrizion ch’ agli occhi occorre, 
Con lungo onor Lucrezia Borgia noma, 

La cui bellezza ed onesta preporre 
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I duo che voluto han sopra se torre 
Tanto eccellente ed onorata soma, 
Noma lo scritto, Antonio Tibaldeo, 
Ercole Strozza ; un Lino, ed uno Orfeo. 


The last years of the life of Lucrezia, 
which closed prematurely, were devoted 
to her children, of whom she had four, 
and to the alleviation of the sufferings of 
the people from the miseries brought up- 
on them by war and famine. She too 
ended by following in the beaten track of 
ladies of questionable reputation in those 
and more recent times by becoming ex- 
cessively devotional. The Duke of Man- 
tau states, in a letter written just after 
her death, that she had worn hair-cloth 
next her skin for ten years, that she 
had confessed every day for the last two 
years, and that she had taken the commun- 
ion three or four times every week. 

Two days before her death she ad- 
dressed a pious letter to the pope, which 
has been preserved. 


Most Holy Father, and my most blessed 
much to be honoured lord, — With all possible 
reverence of mind I kiss the holy feet of your 
Beatitude, and humbly recommend myself to 
his holy favour. I have suffered much from a 
difficult pregnancy for two months; as it 
pleased God on the 13th of the present month, 
in the morning, I hada daughter, and I hoped 
after this that I should get better; but the 
contrary has occurred, so that I must yield to 
nature. Yet the power granted me by my 
Creator is so great that I recognize the end of 
my life, and I feel that in a few hours I shall 
be no more, after having received all the holy 
sacraments of the Church ; and on this point 
as a Christian, albeit a sinful one, I have 
called to mind that I should supplicate your 
Holiness that you may, with your holy bene- 
diction, grant some relief from your spiritual 
treasures to my soul; and this I devoutly 
pray. And I recommend to your holy grace 
my lord and husband and all my sons, all ser- 
vants of your Holiness, At Ferrara, the 22nd 
of June, 1519, the fourteenth hour. Of your 
Holiness the humble slave, LUCRETIA DA 
Este, 

Notwithstanding that Dosso Dossi, 
Garofalo, and other celebrated artists who 
lived and worked at the Court of Fer- 
rara, took portraits of Lucrezia, and that 
Titian also painted her, no authentic por- 
trait of this notorious woman is known to 
be in existence. There are, however, 
two medals from which an idea can be 
formed of her style of feature, and in 
them her physiognomy forms a striking 
contrast to her reputation. The portrait 
on one of these medals shows us a fine 
frank face, with almost a childish open- 
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ness of expression; her nose, though 
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well-formed, is not of classical form ; her 
mouth is small, and the chin is slightl 
retreating ; her eyes are large with well- 
marked eyebrows ; and her golden hair 
falls broadly over her shoulders. 
Notwithstanding, however, all that hon- 
est historical research and criticism may 
achieve to clear the reputation of Lu- 
crezia Borgia from the worst crimes and 
vices which have been imputed to her, it 
is probable that she will remain an un- 
changed figure in the imagination of the 
world, and as a sort of feminine incarna- 
tion of the florid extravagance, licentious- 
ness, and unbelief which distinguished 
the Renaissance period. The exuberance 
of zsthetic genius in its productions of 
every kind which marked this extraordi- 
nary epoch, one of the most remarkable 
in the whole history of the human race, 
had its counterpart also in the grosser 
fields of sense and passion. European 
life, emancipated from the narrow zscet- 
icism of the Middle Ages grasped at en- 
joyment, both spiritual and physical, in 
every form. It was to this general exul- 


tation of emancipated feeling that the 
restoration itself is to be in part ascribed, 
and it has been said that the flesh-tints 
of the Venuses of Titian were no less 
strong protests than the theses of Luther 


against the stern doctrines of medizval 
Catholicism. The manifestations of this 
joy of deliverance were no less extraordi- 
nary in the fields of sensuality and pas- 
sion than they were in the domain of 
poetry, art, and religion. The grosser 
appetites and cupidities gave themselves 
unbridled license ; and ambition, covet- 
ousness, and lust made a jest of all laws 
and ordinances human and divine. The 
grossness and bestiality of some of the 
Italian literature of that period is intelli- 
gible only after making acquaintance 
with the manners and morals of the great 
dignitaries of the Church as exemplified 
in the lives of the Borgias. 

The period, in fact, was one of a 
strange and partial moral eclipse in the 
human mind, a period, too, in which the 
maxims of state policy had become so 
perverted that duplicity and treachery 
were always esteemed honourable if suc- 
cessful, and the victim and the dupe fell 
amid the applauses of mankind. More 
wicked men are to be found in the pages 
of history than Alexander VI. and his 
son Czsar Borgia; but what is espe- 
cially remarkable in them is that they 
committed all their crimes with imper- 
turbable serenity, and seem neither of 
them to have known a tinge of remorse. 
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There appears to have existed in neither 
of them any inborn love of cruelty or 
even any spirit of revenge ; indeed they 
never seem to have committed any use- 
less crime, though probably they never 
omitted to commit one if it suited their 
purpose. After the perpetration of so 
many abominable actions one might have 
imagined that Alexander VI. would have 
ended his life as a gloomy tyrant, living 
in a state of seclusion and suspicion like 
Tiberius or Louis XI. Instead of this he 
led a joyous existence up to the last, and 
his natural exuberance of spirits never 
deserted him. Two years only before 
his death a Venetian ambassador wrote : 
“Nothing gives him care; he seems to 
grow young every day.” Such a life, led 
by a man who was the head of the Church, 
would seem to imply that he was either 
a consummate hypocrite or an atheist. 
Nothing, however, would be more un- 
true; he seems to have had as credulous 
a belief in all the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church as the humblest peasant 
in his dominions; and even though he 
had his adulterous mistress, Giulia Far- 
nese, painted in the character of the Vir- 
gin Mary, he believed himself to be an 
especial favourite of the mother of Jesus, 
and to be living under the protection of 
all the saints. 

Born of such parents as she was, and 
brought up in an atmosphere of vice and 
crime, it is difficult.even to imagine Lu- 
crezia Borgia to have been a woman of 
any moral perceptions. Passibly she 
may have been endowed naturally with 
good impulses which her early education 
reduced to a state of neutrality. As she 
possessed, however, a great deal of intel- 
ligence and also a desire to please and 
to appear pleasing, she may, when re- 
moved from the foul and horrible scenes 
amid which she lived in Rome to the 
court of Ferrara, have discovered that 
the only way in which she could com- 
mand respect, and even place herself in 
a secure position, was to acquire a repu- 
tation for goodness and decorum of life 
at the court and among the people; and 
thus she may have acquired some sense 
of virtue which had been stifled in the 
filthy corruption of the papal court. At 
any rate, whatever may have been her 
motives or springs of action, she did suc- 
ceed in establishing for herself a good: 
reputation at Ferrara, one of the chief 
proofs of which is the notice given of her 
by the biographer of the Chevalier Bay- 
ard, who visited her shortly after the 
famous battle of Ravenna: —“ F’ose 
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bien,” he writes, “ dire gue de son temps, 
ni beaucoup avant, il ne s'est point 
trouvé de plus triomphante princesses 
car elle était belle, bonne, douce et cour- 
toise a toutes gens.” There can be little 
doubt that such was the impression con- 
veyed to the mind of “ /e bon chevalier” 
by the Duchess of Ferrara, and that the 
loyal serviteur, who was his biographer, 
received the same impression from the 
lips of his master. 

After the death of Lucrezia, the only 
one of the descendants of Vanozza and 
the pope Alexander VI. bearing the name 
of Borgia who made a noise in the world 
was Don Francesco Borgia, Duke of 
Gandia, grandson of the murdered Don 
Juan, who became third general of the 
Order of Jesuits; he died in Rome in 
the year 1572, and was canonized by the 
Church; so that the great-grandson of 
Alexander. VI. was a saint. The de- 
scendants of Lucrezia Borgia, however, 
held the duchy of Ferrara till the extinc- 
tion of the line in 1597. . Her grandson 


Alfonso II. was the gaoler of Tasso, and 
he, too, has shared the unenviable noto- 
riety of his progenitors. 


From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
(continued) 


SHE stood quite still listening, and yet 
listening, till all possible chance was 
over of catching any longer the sound of 
his steps. No more tears; only a great 
aching emptiness. The unhoped-for 
chance had been hers, and she had lost 
it knowingly. What else could she have 
done? 

She scarcely knew how long she re- 
mained motionless. A world and a life- 
time of agitation, and thought, and pas- 
sionate yearning seemed to stand between 
her and that brief interview, before, cast- 
ing her eyes on the little velvet-covered 
table across which he had leaned to put 
it on her hard, she saw the splendid 
ring; sunbeams had found it out, and 
were playing on the diamond; he had 
forgotten it, and left it behind him, and 
there was the case on the floor. It 
seemed to be almost a respite. 

“ We are to dine with Giles and Dor- 
othea to-day, and meet him. This morn- 
ing’s work, then, is not irretrievable. I 
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can speak now to Dorothea, tell her what 
has occurred, and she will see that I 
have opportunity to return him this — 
and —and things may end in his lov- 
ing me a little, after all. Oh, if they 
could — if, indeed, he had not told me he 
did not. He did not look in the least 
angry,— only surprised and vexed when 
I rejected him. He cares so little about 
me.” 

She took up the ring, and in course of 
time went with her old aunt to dine at 
her brother’s house. She knew John 
was aware that he was to meet her; she 
was therefore deeply disturbed, though 
perhaps she had no right to be surprised 
when Dorothea said — 

“Weare so much disappointed! John 
Mortimer has sent this note to excuse 
himself from coming back to dinner to- 
day — or, indeed, coming here at all to- 
night. He has to go out, it seems, for 
two or three days.” 

“ Ay,” said Miss Christie, “ that’s very 
awkward for him.” Miss Christie had 
built certain hopes upon that morning’s 
visit. “It seems to me,” she continued, 
“that John Mortimer’s affairs give him 
_ as much trouble as they used to 

0.” 

Emily was silent; she felt that ‘his 
was not letting things be as they had 
been heretofore. She took up the note. 
He did not affirm that he was obliged to 
go out. Even if he was, what should she 
do now? She was left in custody of the 
ring, and could neither see him nor write 
to him. 

“On Sunday I shall see him. I shall 
have his hand for a moment; I shall give 
him this, after morning service.” 

But, no. Sunday came; the Morti- 
mers were at church, but not their father. 
“Father had walked over to that little 
chapel-of-ease beyond Wigfield, that 
Grand gave the money to build,” they 
a “He took Johnny with him to- 

a Med 

Yes,” said Barbara, “and he prem- 

ised next Sunday to take me.” 
, “ He will not meet me,” thought Em- 
ly. 
%She waited another week, hoping she 
might meet him accidentally ; hoping he 
might come to her; hoping and fearing 
she hardly knew what. But still John 
Mortimer made no sign, and she could 
not decide to write to him; every day 
{that she retained the ring made it more 
-difficult for her to return it, without 
breaking sd the slender thread that 
seemed to hold her to him still. There 
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was no promise in it of any future com- 
munication at all. 

In the mean time curiosity, having been 
once excited about John Mortimer and 
his concerns, kept open eyes on him still, 
and soon the air was full of rumours 
which reached all ears but those of the 
two people most concerned. A likely 
thing, if there is the smallest evidence 
in the world for it, can easily get head- 
way if nobody in authority can contra- 
dict it. 

All Wigfield said that Mr. Mortimer 
had “proposed” to Mrs. Walker, and 
she had refused him. Brandon heard it 
with amazement, but could say nothing ; 
Miss Christie beard it with yet more; 
but she, too, held her peace. 

Johnny Mortimer heard it, made fur- 
tive observations on his father, was 
pleased to think that he was dull, restless, 
pale —remembered his own letter to his 
sisters, and considered himself to be 
partly to blame. Then the twins heard 
it, took counsel with Johnny, believed it 
also, were full of ruth and shame. “So 
dear papa loved Mrs. Walker, and she 
would not marry him. There could only 
be one reason; she knew she had noth- 
ing to expect but rebellion and rudeness 
and unkindness from them. No, papa 
was not at all like himself; he often 


sighed, and he looked as if his head 
ached. They had seen in the paper that 
he had lost a quantity of money by some 
shares and things ; but they didn’t think 
he cared about that, for he gave them a 
sovereign the next day to buy a birthday 


Father must not be 


present for Janie. 
What 


made miserable on their account. 
had they better do?” 

Emily, in the mean time, felt her heart 
faint; this new trouble, going down to 
the deepest part of her heart, woke up 
and raised again the half-appeased want 
and sorrow. Again she dreamed that 
she was folding her little child in her 
arms, and woke to find them empty. She 
could not stand against this, and de- 
cided, in sheer desperation, to quit the 
field. She would go on the Continent to 
Justina; rest and change would help her, 
and she would send back the ring, when 
all was arranged, by Aunt Christie. 

She was still at her desk, having at 
last managed to write the note. 

She was to start the next morning. 
Miss Christie was then on her way to 
John Mortimer with the ring, and tired 
with her own trouble and indecision, she 
was resting in a careless attitude when 
she heard a knock at the door. 
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“ That tiresome doy again,” she disre- 
spectfully murmured, rousing up a little, 
and a half-smile stealing out. ‘ What 
am I to do with him?” She thought it 
was the new curate. “ Why, Johnny, is 
that you?” she exclaimed, as Johnny 
Mortimer produced himself in all his 

outhful awkwardness, and advanced, 

ooking a good deal abashed. 

Johnny replied that it was a half-holi- 
day, and so he thought he would come 
and call. 

Emily said she was glad to see him; 
indeed, she felt refreshed by the sight of 
anything that belonged to John. 

“T thought I should like to—to—in 
short, to come and call,” repeated John- 
ny, and he looked rather earnestly at his 
gloves, perhaps by way of occupation. 
They were such as a Harrow boy seldom 
wears, excepting on “speech day” — 
pale lilac. As a rule Johnny scorned 
gloves. Emily observed that he was 
dressed with perfect propriety —like a 
gentleman, in fact; his hair brushed, his 
tie neat, his whole outer boy clean, and 
got up regardless of trouble and ex- 
pense. 

“Well, you could not have come ata 
better time, dear boy,” said Emily, won- 
dering what vagary he was indulgin 
now, “for I have just got a present o 
a case of shells and birds from Ceylon, 
and you shall help me to unpack and ar- 
range them, if you like.” 

“T should like to do anything you 
please,” said Johnny with alacrity. 
“ That’s what I meant, that’s what I came 
to say.” Thereupon he smoothed the 
nap on his “chimneypot” hat, and 
blushed furiously. 

The case was set upon the floor, ona 
piece of matting; it had already been 
opened, and was filling the room witha 
smell of sandal-wood and camphor. 

Emily had risen, and when she paused, 
arrested by surprise at the oddness of 
this speech, he added, taking to his lisp 
again, as if from sheer embarrassment, 
“Thome fellows are a great deal worse 
than they theem. No, I didn’t mean 
that; I mean thome fellows are a great 
deal better than they theem.” 

“ Now, Johnny,” said Emily, laughing, 
and remembering a late visit of apology, 
“if any piece of mischief has got the 
better of you, and your father has sent 
you to say you are sorry for it, I’ll for- 
give you beforehand! What is it? Have 
you been rooting up my fences, or flood- 
ing my paddock ?” 

“It’s a great deal worth than that,” 
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answered Johnny, who by this time was 
kneeling beside the case, hauling out the 
birds and shells with more vigour than 
dexterity. - 

“Nothing to do with gunpowder, I 
hope,” said Emily with her usual znsou- 
ctance. 

“There are the girls; I hear them 
coming in the carriage,” exclaimed John- 
ny by way of answer, while Emily was 
placing the shells on a table. “ No, fa- 
ther didn’t send me; he doesn’t know.” 

“What is it, then?” she repeated, 
feeling more at liberty to investigate the 
matter, now she had been expressly told 
that John had nothing to do with it. 

On this, instead of making a direct 
reply, he exclaimed, looking very red and 
indignant, “I told them it was no use at 
all my coming, and now you see it isn’t. 
They thaid they wouldn’t come unless I 
did. If you thought I should be rude, 
you might make me stop at school all the 
holidays, or at old Tikey’s ; I shouldn’t 
thay a word.” 

Emily’s hand was on the boy’s shoulder 
as he knelt before the case. Surely she 
understood what he meant; but if so, 
where could he possibly have acquired 
the knowledge he seemed to possess ? 
And even then he was the last person 
from whom she could have expected this 


blunt, embarrassed promise of fealty. 
The girls entered, and the two little 


ones. Emily met them, and while she 
gave each a kiss, Johnny started up, and 
with a great war-whoop of defiance to his 
sisters, burst through the open window, 
and blushing hotly fled away. 

Much the same thing over again. The 
girls were all in their best ; they gener- 
ally loved to parade the crofts and gardens 
clad in brown holland and shaded by flap- 
ping hats. The children scorned gloves 
and all fine clothes as much as they did 
the carriage ; and here they were — little 
Hugh in his velvet suit, looking so fair 
and bright-haired ; Anastasia dressed out 
in ribbons, and with a very large bouquet 
of hothouse flowers in her hand. The 
girls pushed her forward. 

“It’s for you,” said the little girl, 
“and isn’t ita grand one! And my love, 
and we’re come to call.” 

“Thank you, my sweet,” said Emily, 
accepting the bouquet, “I never saw 
such a beauty!” She was sitting on a 
sofa, and her young guests were all 
standing before her. She observed that 
little Hugh looked very sulky indeed. 
“It’s extremely unfair,” he presently 
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burst out, “they made Swan cut the best 
flowers in the houses, and they gave them 
all to Nancy to give, and I haven’t got 
none.” 

Barbara whispered to him, trying to 
soothe his outraged feelings, but he kept 
her off with his elbow till Emily drew 
him near, and observed that it was not 
her birthday, and therefore that one pres- 
ent was surely enough. 

Barbara replied that Hughie had 
brought a present, but he was very 
cross because it was not so pretty as 
Anastasia’s. 

“Yes, I’ve brought this,” said Hugh, 
his countenance clearing a little as he 
opened his small gloved hand, and dis- 
closed a very bright five-shilling piece. 
“It’s not so pretty, though, as Nan- 
ny’s.” 

* But it will last much longer,” said 
Emily ; “and so you meant this for me, my 
sweet man. I'll take care of it for you, 
and look at it sometimes till you want 
to spend it; that will be a very nice 
present for me, and then you can have it 
back.” 

* Papa gave it him,” said Anastasia ; 
“it’s a new one. And may we go now 
and look at our gardens ?” 

Hugh appeared to be cogitating over 
Emily’s proposal; his little grave face 
was the image of his father’s. ‘ You 
may if Mrs. Nemily says so,” answered 
Gladys. “You always want to do what 
Mrs. Nemily pleases, don’t you ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the sprite, dancing 
round the room; and off they set into 
the garden. — 

“ And so do we all,” said Barbara. 

Gladys was sitting at Emily’s feet now, 
and had a little covered basket in her 
hand, which rustled as if it contained 
some living thing. 

“Janie and Bertie don’t know — none 
of the little ones know,” said Barbara; 
“we thought we had better not tell them.” 

Emily did not ask what they meant ; 
she thought she knew. It could make 
no difference now, yet it was inexpressi- 
bly sweet and consoling to her. 

“* We only said wé were coming to call, 
and when Janie saw the bouquet she 
said she should send you a present too.” 
Thereupon the basket was opened, and 
a small white kitten was placed on Emi- 
ly’s knee. 

There seemed no part for her to play, 
but to be passive ; she could not let them 
misunderstand ; she knew John had not 
sent them. “We should be so glad if 
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ou came,” whispered the one who held 

er hand. “Oh, Janie,” thought Emily, 
“if you could only see your children 
now!” 

*“ And when Johnny wrote that, he 
didn’t know it was you,” pleaded the 
other. 

“My darlings!” said Emily, “you 
must not say any more ; and I have noth- 
ing to answer but that I love you all very, 
very much indeed.” 

“ But we want you to love father too.” 

Unheard-of liberty! Emily had no an- 
swer ready ; but now, as she had wondered 
what their mother would have felt, she 
wondered what John would have felt at 
this utter misunderstanding, this taking 
for granted that he loved her, and that 
she did not love him. A sensitive blush 
spread itself over her face. “ Your fa- 
ther would not be pleased, my dears,” 
she answered lovingly but firmly, “at 
your saying any more; he would think 
(though I am sure you do not mean it) 
that you were taking a great liberty.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A CHAPTER OF TROUBLES. 


“She’s daft to refuse the laird of aon get 
Scotch Ballad, 

AND now John Mortimer had again 
possession of his ring. Emily had sent 
it, together with a little book that she had 
borrowed some time previously, and the 
whole was so done up in stiff paper that 
Miss Christie Grant supposed herself to 
be returning the book only. 

“So you gave it to John, auntie,” said 
Emily, when Miss Christie came back, 
“and told him I was going out, and he 
read the note ?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Christie curtly. 

“Is he looking well?” asked Emily 
with a faint attempt at the tone of ordi- 
nary interest. 

“TI should say not at all; it would be 
queer if he was.” 

“ Why, Aunt Christie?” 

Miss Christie Grant paused. Con- 
fidence had not been reposed in her; to 
have surprised Emily into it would have 
given her no pleasure; it would have 
left her always suspicious that her niece 
would have withheld it if she could; be- 
sides, this rumour might after all be un- 
trues She answered, “ Because, for one 
thing, he has had great, at least consid- 
erable, losses.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Emily. 

“But he aye reposed great confidence 
in me, as a friend should.” 
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“ Yes.” 

* And so I would have asked him sev- 
eral questions if I had known how to ex- 
press myself; but bonds and debentures, 
and, above all, preference stock, were aye 
great stumbling-blocks to my under-. 
standing. Men have a way of despising 
a woman’s notions of business matters ; 
so I contented myself with asking if it 
was true that he was arranging to take 
a partner, and whether he would have 
to make any pecuniary sacrifice in order 
to effect this. He said yes; but I’ve 
been just thinking he meant that in con- 
fidence.” 

“You shouldn’t tell it to me then.” 

*“ And then he told me (1 don’t know 
seein that was in confidence or not), 

Ut ——- ”? 

“ But what ?” 

“ But I don’t want to have any reserva- 
tions with my own niece’s child, that was 
always my favourite, any more than I 
suppose ye would have any with me.” 

Miss Christie here seemed to expect 
an answer, and waited long enough for 
Emily to make one, if she was so minded ; 
but as Emily remained silent, she pres- 
ently went on. 

“TI made the observation that I had 
heard he meant to sell his late father’s 
house; but lest he should think I at- 
tached too much importance to his losses, 
I just added that I knew his children 
were very well provided for under the 
will. He said yes.” 

“ And that was all?” asked Emily, 
amused at the amount of John’s confi- 
dence, and pleased to find that nothing 
but business had been talked of. 

“Yes, that was all—so far as I know 
there was nothing more to tell; so I just 
said before I came away that I was well 
aware my knowledge of banking was but 
slender, which was reason enough for my ~ 
not offering any advice. Well, if any- 
body had told me ye could laugh be- 
cause John Mortimer was less prosper- 
ous than formerly, I would not have be- 
lieved it!” 

Emily made haste to look grave again. 
It was no secret at all that John Morti- 
mer meant to take a partner; and as to 
his losses, she did not suppose they 
would affect his comfort much. 

Johnny Mortimer, however, on hearing 
of them was roused to a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward his father, and asa 
practical proof that he and his sisters 
were willing to do what they could, pro- 
posed to them that they should give up 
half their weekly allowance of pocket- 
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money. The twins assented with filial 
fervour, and Johnny explained their views 
to his father, proposing that his own 
pony should be sold, and the money 
flung into the gap. 

John was smoking a cigar in an arbour 
near the house when his heir unfolded to 
him these plans for retrenchment. He 
was surprised. The boy was so big, so 
clever with his lessons, and possessed so 
keen a sense of humour that sometimes 
the father forgot his actual age, and for- 
got that he was still simple in many re- 
spects, and more childlike than some 
other youths. 

He did not instantly answer nor laugh 
(for Johnny was exceedingly sensitive to 
ridicule from him); but after a pause, as 
if for thought, he assured his son that he 
was not in any want of money, and that 
therefore these plans, he was happy to 
Say, were not necessary. ‘As you are 
old enough now,” he added, “to take an 
intelligent interest in my affairs, I shall 
occasionally talk to you about them.” 

Johnny shoving his head hard against 
his father’s shoulder, gave him an awk- 
ward hug. “You might depend on my 
never telling anybody,” he said. 

“TI am sure of that,my boy. Your dear 
grandfather, a few months before his 
death, gave his name to an enterprise 
which, in my opinion, did not promise 
well. A good deal of money has been 
lost by it.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny, and again he re- 
flected that, though not necessary, it 
would be only right and noble in him to 
give up his pony. 

“But I dare say you think that I and 
mine have always lived in the enjoyment 
of every comfort, and of some luxuries.” 

“Oh, yes, father.” 

“Then if I tell you that I intend to con- 
tinue living exactly in my present style, 
and that I expect to be always entitled to 
do so, you need perhaps hardly concern 
yourself to inquire how much I may hith- 
erto have lived within my income.” 

Johnny, who, quite unknown to him- 
self, had just sustained the loss of many 
thousands hitherto placed to his name, 
replied with supreme indifference that he 
hoped he was not such a muff as to care 
about money that his father did not care 
about himself, and did not want. Where- 
upon John proceeded,— ; 

“It is my wish, and in the course of a 
few years I hope that I shall be able, to 
retire.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny again, and he sur- 
prised his father to the point of making 
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him refrain from any further communica- 
tion, by adding, “And then you'll have 
plenty of time to rummage among those 
old Turanian verbs and things. But, fa- 
ther?” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

John looked down into the clear eyes 
of the great, awkward, swarthy fellow, ex- 
pecting the question, “Will this make 
much difference to my future prospects ?” 
But, no, what he said was, “I should like 
to have a go at them too. And you said 
you would teach me Sanscrit, if ever you 
had leisure.” 

“So I did,” said John, “and so I will.” 

To his own mind these buried roots, 
counted by the world so dry, proved, as 
it were, appetizing and attractive food. 
How, then, should he be otherwise than 
pleased that his son should take delight 
in the thought of helping him to rake them 
up, and arguing with him over “the ninth 
meaning of a particle”? “The boy will 
learn to love money quite soon enough,” 
he thought. 

Johnny then went his way. It was Sat- 
urday afternoon ; he told his sisters that 
“it was all right,” and thereupon resolv- 
ing no longer to deny themselves the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, they sent little 
Bertram into the town for eighteenpenny- 
worth of “ rock.” 

“Where’s the change?” he inquired, 
with the magisterial dignity belonging to 
his race, when his little brother came 


-home. 


Bertram replied with all humility that 
he had only been tossing up the four- 
penny piece a few times for fun, when it 
fell into the ditch. He couldn’t help it; 
he was very sorry. 

“ Soufflez the fourpenny piece,” said 
Johnny in a burst of reckless extrava- 
gance ; “I forgive you this once. Pro- 
duce the stuff.” 

He felt a lordly contempt for money 
just then; perhaps it was wrong, but 
prosperity was spoiling him. He was to 
retain his pony, and this amiable beast 
was dear to him. 

In the mean time Valentine, established 
at Melcombe, had been enjoying the 
sweetness of a no less real prosperity. 

From that moment when the ghost- 
story had melted into mist, he had flung 
aside all those uneasy doubts which had 
disturbed his first weeks of possession. 

He soon surrounded himself with the 
luxury that was socongenial to him. All 
the neighbourhood called on him, and his 
naturally sociable temper, amiable, do- 
mestic ways, and good position enabled 
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him, with hardly any effort, to be always 
among a posse of people who suited him 
perfectly. 

There were more ladies than young 
men in the neighbourhood. Valentine 
was intimate with half a dozen of the 
former before he had been among them 
three weeks. He experienced the de- 
lights of feminine flattery, a thing almost 
new to him. Who so likely to receive 
it? He was eligible, he was handsome, 
and he was always in a good humour, for 
the place and the life pleased him, and 
all things smiled. 

In a round of country gaieties, in 
which picnics and archery parties bore a 
far larger proportion than any young man 
would have cared for who was less de- 
voted to the other sex, Valentine passed 
much of his time, laughing and making 
laugh wherever he went. His jokes were 
bandied about from house to house, till 
he felt the drawback in passing for a wit. 
He was expected to be always funny. 

But a little real fun goes a long way in 
a dull neighbourhood, and he had learned 
just so much caution from his early es- 
capade as to be willing to hail any view 
concerning himself that might be a cor- 
rective of the more true and likely one 
that he loved to flirt. 

For he was quite determined, as he 
thought, not to get into another scrape, 
and perhaps a very decided intention to 
make, in the end, an advantageous mar- 
riage, may have grown out of the fancy 
that his romance in life was over. 

If he thought so, it was in no very 
consistent fashion, for he was always the 
slave (for the day) of the prettiest girl in 
every party he went to. 

It was on a Saturday that John Morti- 
mer received his son’s proposal for re- 
trenchment; on the Wednesday suc- 
ceeding it, Valentine, sitting at break- 
fast at Melcombe, opened the following 
letter, and was amused by the old-fash- 
ioned formality of its opening sen- 
tence : — 

“ Wigfield, June rsth, 183—. 

“My DEAR NEPHEW,— It is not often 
that I take up my pen to address you, 
for I know there is little need, as my 
niece Emily writes weekly. Frequently 
have I wondered what she could find to 
write for ; indeed, it was not the way in 
my youth for people to waste so much 
time saying little or nothing —which is 
not my case at the present time, for your 
sister being gone on the Continent, it 
devolves upon me, that is not used to 
long statements, to let ye know, what ye 
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will be very sorry to hear. I only hope 
it may be no worse before it is over. 

‘¢ Matthew, the coachman, came runnin 
over to me on Monday morning last, pr. 
said would I come to the house, for the 
servants did not know what to be at, and 
told me that Johnny, who had been to 
go back to Harrow by the eleven o’clock 
train, had got leave to drive the phaeton 
to the Junction with the four girls in it, 
and Bertram, who, by ill luck —if I may 
use such a word (meaning no irreverence) 
—of this dispensation of Providence, 
had not gone back to Mr. Tikey’s that 
morning. So far as I can make out, he 
thought he should be late, and so he 
turned those two spirited young horses 
down that steep sandy lane by the wood, 
to cut off a corner; and whether the 
woodman’s children ran out and fright- 
ened them, or whether he was shouting 
and whooping himself, poor laddie — for 
I heard something of both—but Bar- 
bara was just sobbing her heart away 
when she told it, and he aye raised 
the echoes wherever he went; but the 
horses set off, running away, tearing 
down that rough road. Johnny shouted 
to them all to sit still, and so they did, 
though they were almost jolted out ; and 
if they had been let alone, there might 
have been no accident ; but two men 
sprung out of a hedge and tried to stop 
them, and they turned on to the common, 
and sped away like the wind towards 
home, till they came to the sand-bank by 
the small inn, the Loving Cup, and there 
they upset the carriage, and when the 
two men got up toit Johnny and all of 
them were tossed out, and the carriage 
was almost kicked to pieces by the horse 
that was not down. 

“This is a long tale, Valentine, and I 
seem to have hardly begun it. I must 
take another sheet of paper. When I 
got to the house, you never saw such a 
scene. Johnny had been brought in 
quite stunned, and his face greatly 
bruised. There were two doctors al- 
ready with them. Bertram had got a 
broken arm; he was calling out, poor 
little fellow, and Nancy was severely 
hurt, but I was grieved to see her so 
quiet. Gladys seemed at first to be only 
bruised and limping; but she and Bar- 
bara were faint and sick with fright. 
Janie was not present; she had been 
carried into the inn; but I may as well 
tell ye that in her case no bones were 
broken, poor lamb. She is doing very 
well, and in a day or two is to be brought 
home. 
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“It was avery affecting scene, as ye 
may suppose, and my first words were, 
‘Who is to tell this to Mr. Mortimer?’ 
They said your brother had already gone 
to fetch him and prepare him. Well, I 
knew everything that was in the house, 
and where it was kept; so I’m thankful 
to think I was of use, and could help the 
new governess and the strange servants. 

“Dorothea and Mrs, Henafrey soon 
came in, and by the time John arrived all 
the invalids had been carried up-stairs, 
and Johnny had begun to show signs of 
consciousness. 

“ John was as white as chalk. He was 
rather strange at first; he said, in a 
commanding, peremptory way, that he 
wouldn’t be spoken to; he wouldn’t hear 
a word ; he was not ready. Everybody 
stood round, till Dorothea disobeyed 
him ; she said, ‘ They are all living, dear 
Mr. Mortimer ;’ and then Giles got him 
to sit down, and they gave him some 
water to drink. 

“He then noticed Dr. Limpsy, who 
had come down, and asked if any of them 
were in danger, and the doctor said yes 
—one. Sohe said he prayed God it was 
not his eldest son; he could bear any- 
thing but that. And yet when the doc- 
tor said he had every hope that Johnny 
would do well, but he had great fears for 
the little Anastasia, he burst into tears, 


poor man, and said that of all his chil- 
dren she would be the hardest to spare. 
But I need not tell ye we did not remind 
him of the inconsistency, and were glad 
to think he was not to lose the one he 


set his heart most upon. And after that 
he was perfectly himself and more com- 
posed than anybody, which is a wonder, 
for such a catalogue of broken bones 
and sprains and contusions as came to 
light as the doctors examined further, 
was enough to disturb anybody’s cour- 
age. Giles sat up with Johnny all night; 
indeed nobody went to bed. John was 
by Nancy, and in the morning they spoke 
hopefully of her. Johnny’s first words 
were about his father; he couldn’t bear 
his father near him, because’ now and 
then he was surprised into shouting out 
with pain, and he wouldn’t have John dis- 
tressed with his noise. He was nothing 
like so well as we had hoped this morn- 
ing ; but still the doctors say there is no 
danger. He gota kick from the horse 
when he was down, and he thinks he 
fainted with the pain. When John came 
down to get a little breakfast he was very 
much cheered to have a better account 
than he had expected of Nancy, and he 
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made the remark that ye would be sorry 
to hear of this; so I said I would write, 
which I am doing, sitting beside little 
Bertram, who is asleep.— I am 
“ Your mother’s affectionate aunt, 
and always affectionately yours, 
“ CHRISTIAN GRANT.” 


Valentine read the letter, and thought 
that if it had not been for two or three 
picnic parties that he had on hand, he 
would have gone down to his old home, 
to see whether he could be of use to 
John Mortimer. He wrote to him, and 
resolved to wait a day or two; but he 
heard nothing till after the succeeding 
Sunday; then a telegram came from 
Emily: —“ Two of John’s children are 
extremely ill. I think your presence 
might be useful.” 

Emily had come home then. 

Valentine set forth at once, and 
reached John Mortimer’s house in the 
afternoon. A doctor’s carriage stood at 
the door; a strange lady —evidently a 
nurse — passed through the hall; peo- 
ple were quietly moving about, but they 
seemed too anxious, and too much occu- 
pied to observe him. 

At last Emily came down. 

“Is Johnny worse?” asked Valen- 
tine. 

“Yes; but I wanted you to help us 
with John. Oh, such a disaster! On 
the third night after the accident, just 
before I arrived — for Dorothea had sent 
for me—every one in the house was 
greatly tired ; but Johnny and Anastasia 
were both thought better; so much bet- 
ter that the doctors said if there was no 
change during the night, they should 
consider dear little Nancy quite out of 
danger. Giles and Dorothea had gone 
home. The nurse sent for was not come. 
John knew how fatigued the whole house- 
hold was, and all who were sitting up. 
He had not been able to take any sleep 
himself, and he was restlessly pacing up 
and down in the garden, watching and 
listening under the open windows. It 
was very hot. , 

“He fancied about three o’clock that 
there had been a long silence in Anas- 
tasia’s room. She was to have nourish- 
ment frequently. He stole up-stairs, 
found the person with her asleep from 
fatigue, gave the child some jelly himself, 
and then finding her medicine, as he sup- 
posed, ready poured out in the wine- 
glass, he gave it to her, and discovered 
almost instantly a mistake. The sad im- 
prudence had been committed of pouring 
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the lotion for the child’s temples into a 
wine-glass, to save the trouble of ring- 
ing forasaucer. The child was almost 
out of danger before that terrible night ; 
but when I came home there was scarce- 
ly a hope of her life, and her father was 
almost distracted. I mean that, though 
he seems perfectly calm, never loses his 
self-control, he is very often not able to 
command his attention so as to answer 
when they speak to him, and he cannot 
rest a moment. He spent the whole of 
last night wandering up and down the 
garden, leaning on St. George’s arm. 
He cannot eat nor occupy himself, and 
the doctors begin to be uneasy about 
him. Oh, it is such a misfortune ! 

“And Johnny is very ill,” continued 
Emily, tears glittering on her eyelashes ; 
“but John seems to take it all with per- 
fect composure. Everything else is 
swallowed up in his distress of mind for 
what he has unfortunately done. If the 
child dies, I really think he will not get 

7 

Some one called Emily, and she passed 
up-stairs again. Valentine turned and 
saw John near him; he came forward, 
but attempted no greeting. “I thought I 
might be of use, John,” he said, as if they 
had seen one another but the day before. 
“Is there anything I can do for you over 
at the town?” 

Valentine was a little daunted at first 
at the sight of him; his face was so 
white and he showed so plainly the op- 
pression that weighed down his soul by 
the look in his eyes; they were a little 
raised, and seemed as if they could not 
rest on anything near at hand. 

Valentine repeated his words, and was 
relieved when John roused himself, and 
expressed surprise and pleasure at seeing 
him. He sent Valentine to one of his 
clerks for some papers to be signed, gave 
him other directions, and was evidently 
the better for his presence. 

It was not without many strange sen- 
sations that Valentine found himself again 
in that room where he had spent such 
happy hours, and which was so connected 
with his recollections of his old uncle. 
The piunge he had taken into the sweet 
waters of prosperity and praise had made 
him oblivious of some things that now 
came before his thoughts again with 
startling distinctness ; but on the whole 
he felt pleasure in going back to the life 
that he had elected to leave, and was 
very glad to forget John’s face in doing 
what he could to help him. 

When he returned to the house Jobn 
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had commenced his restless walk again. 
Swan was walking beside him, and he 
was slightly leaning his hand on the old 
man’s shoulder, as if to steady himself. 

Valentine drew near. 

“And you are sure he said nothing 
more ?” John was saying in the low in- 
ward tone of fatigue and exhaustion. 

“No, sir. ‘Tell Mr. Mortimer,’ says 
he, ‘that his son is considerable better,’ 
and he told Mrs.,Walker — I heard him 
say it—that the blessed little one was 
no worse, not a morsel worse.” 

Valentine paused and heard John speak 
again in that peculiar tone — “I have no 
hope, Swan.” 

““T wouldn’t give up, sir, if I was you: 
allers hold on to hope, sir.” 

“TI cannot stand the strain much long- 
er,” he continued, as if he had not lis- 
tened, “but sometimes —my thoughts 
are often confused —but sometimes I 
feel some slight relief in prayer.” 

‘* Ay, sir,” answered Swan, “ the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘ Knock, and it shall be opened 
to you,’ and I’ve allers thought it was 
mighty easier for one that begs to go and 
knock there than anywhere else, for in 
that house the Master opens the door 
himself.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A WOMAN’S SYMPATHY. 


* Midsummer night, not dark, not light, 

Dusk all the scented air, 

I’ll e’en go forth to one I love, 
And learn how he doth fare. 

O the ring, the ring, my dear, for me, 
The ring was a world too fine, 

I wish it had sunk in a forty-fathom sea, 
Or ever thou mad’ st it mine. 


Soft falls the dew, stars tremble through, 

Where lone he sits apart, 

Would I might steal his grief away 
To hide in mine own heart. 

Would, would ’twere shut in yon blossom fair, 
The sorrow that bows thy head, 

Then— I would gather it, to thee unaware, 
And break my heart in thy stead. 


“That charméd flower, far from thy bower, 

I'd bear the long hours through, 

Thou should’ st forget, and my sad breast 
The sorrows twain should rue. 

O sad flower, O sad, sad ring to me, 
The ring was a world too fine; 

And would it had sunk in a forty-fathom sea, 
Ere the morn that made it mine.”’ 


TEN o’clock on the succeeding night. 
It seemed an age to John Mortimer since 
Valentine had met him in the hall, a night 
and a day that were almost a lifetime had 
come between; but his thoughts were 
not confused now. Something awful but 
fresh, breaking across his distracted mind, 
had diverted the torrent of his despairing 
fear lest his child should die through his 
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mistake, and though he had bowed down 
his head and wept since the unexpected 
loss of another, those were healing tears, 
for with them came for a time escape from 
the rending strain that was breaking him 
down. 

A sudden noise, when all was so quiet, 
and some one running down the garden, 
had startled him. 

He tried to recall it. Valentine was 
with him, having just come back from the 
town, and one of the doctors was coming 
up; he took him by the hand. Other 
people were about him before he had time 
to think. Some of them were in tears. 
No, it was not Anastasia; he recollected 
how they kept telling him that it was not 
Anastasia, and then that they wished him 
to leave the house, though she was still 
in such imminent danger—leave the 
house and go totheinn. He could not 
receive a new thought suddenly. Why 
should he go to the inn? He was not 
anxious about his little Janie; he had 
not seen her for two or three days, but 
he could not leave the house now. 

And yet he saw that he must do it. 
He was walking among the others to a 
carriage in the yard. He believed noth- 
ing ; it was only as they drove along that 
he could understand the doctor’s words 
—achange. They had feared that there 
might be an internal injury; he was to 
remember that they had mentioned to him 
some symptoms which should have made 
him aware of their solicitude. All very 
slowly, very cautiously said, but till he 
saw his child he did not believe a word 
of it. 

The little face looked restless and 
troubled. Dorothea was sitting at her 
side fanning her. “ Dear papa’s come,” 
she said, and then the child looked grave- 
ly satisfied, and for a long time she 
seemed to derive a quiet satisfaction from 
gazing athim. Then, by slow degrees, 
she fell into a deep sleep. He was so 
thankful to see it, and yet no one com- 
forted him with any hopeful words. And 
it must have been a long time, for all the 
west was orange when some one woke 
him from an exhausted doze, his first 
dream since his great misfortune. 

All his children were well again. They 
were all present but Janie. Anastasia 
was sitting on his knees, rosy and smil- 
ing. ‘“ Did she know,” he seemed to ask 
her, “what her poor father had done to 
her?” and while he felt this peace and 
joy of recovering her, some one touched 
his arm, and the dream was gone. He 


started and woke. Janie, yes, little Janie 
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“Do you want me, my dar- 
ling?” were his first words, before he 
had quite dismissed the delusive comfort 
of that dream. 

A remarkable, a perfectly indescriba- 
ble change had come over the little face, 


was there. 


it looked so wise. “You'd better kiss 
me now,” she said, with a wistful, quaint 
composure. 

“Yes, my treasure.” 

“T can’t say my prayers to-night, papa,” 
she presently added, “I suppose you'll 
have to say them for me.” And before 
he could believe that he must part with 
her she was gone. 

Little Janie, his little Janie. As he 
sat in the dusk that night he repeated 
her name many, many times, and some- 
times added that she was his favourite 
child, the only one who in character and 
mind resembled her mother. 

She was a quaint, methodical little 
creature. She had keptan account-book, 
and he had found it, with all its pretty, 
and now most pathetic little entries. He 
had put it in his breast-pocket, and his 
hand sought it every few minutes as he 
sat in the long dusk of the midsummer 
night. This was the first gap in his 
healthy, beautiful family. He felt it 
keenly, but a man who has six children 
left does not break his heart when he 
has to give one of them back to God. 

No; but he was aware that his heart 
was breaking, and that now and then 
there came intervals in -his sleepless 
nights and days when he did not feel at 
all or think at all. Sometimes for a few 
minutes he could not see. After these 
intervals of dull, amazed quiescence, 
when he was stupid and cold even to the 
heart, there were terrible times when he 
seemed to rouse himself to almost preter- 
natural consciousness of the things about 
him, when the despair of the situation 
roused up like a tiger, and took hold of 
him and shook him body and mind. 

It was true, quite true, his carelessness 
(but then he had been so worn out with 
watching), his fatal mistake, his heartless 
mistake (and yet he would almost have 
given his own life for his children) had 
brought him down to this slough of de- 
spond. There was no hope, the doctors 
never told him of any, and he knew he 
could not bear this much longer. 

There are times when some of us, left 
alone to pull out again our past, and look 
at itin the light of a present, made re- 
morseless and cruel with the energy that 
comes of pain, are, determined to blame 
ourselves not only for the present mis- 




















fortune, but to go back and back, and 
see in everything that has gone wrong 
with us how, but for own fault, perver- 
sity, cowardice, stupidity, we might have 
escaped almost all the ills under which 
we now groan. 

How far are we right at such times ? 
Most of us have passed through them, 
and how much harder misfortune is to 
bear when complicated with the bitter- 
ness of self-reproach and self-scorn ! 

It was not dark. John Mortimer re- 
membered that this was Midsummer 
night. A few stars were out; the moon, 
like a little golden keel, had gone down. 
Quantities of white roses were out all 
over the place. He saw them as faint, 
milky globes of whiteness in the dusk. 

There were lights in the opened rooms 
up-stairs. It was very hot; sometimes 
he saw the nurses passing about. Pres- 
ently he saw Emily. She was to be one 
of the watchers that night with Anastasia. 

The little creature a day or two after 
her accident, finding fault with every one 
about her, and scarcely conscious that 
her own pain was to blame because they 
could not please her, had peevishly com- 
plained that she wanted Mrs. Nemily. 
Mrs. Nemily was a kind lady, and could 
tell her much prettier stories, and not 
give her such nasty things to drink. 

Emily was instantly made aware of 
this, but when she arrived her little 
charge was past noticing anyone. And 
yet Emily was full of hope. Impassioned 
and confiding prayer sustained her cour- 
age. She had always loved the little one 
keenly, and desired now with indescriba- 
ble longing that her father might be 
spared the anguish of parting with her 
thus. 

Yes, there was Emily ; John Mortimer 
saw her move toward the window, and 
derived some faint comfort from the 
knowledge that she would be with Anas- 
tasia for the night. 

Lovely, pale,.and calm, he saw and 
blessed her, but she could not see him ; 
and as she retired she too was added to 
the measure of his self-reproaches. He 
had lost her, and that also he had but 
himself to thank for; he himself, and no 
other, was to blame for it all. 

He loved her. Oh yes, he had soon 
found out that he loved her! Fool! to 
have believed that in the early prime of 
his life the deepest passions of humanity 
were never to wake up again and assert 
themselves, because for the moment they 
had tallén into a noonday sleep. Fool, 
doubly fool, to have prided himself on 
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the thought that this was so; and more 
than all a fool, to have let his scorn of 
love appear and justify itself to such a 
woman as Emily. Lovely and loving, 
what had he asked of her, which was to 
be done without the rewar4 of his love? 
To bring up for him anoiuer woman’s 
children, to manage a troublesome house- 
hold, to let him have leisure and leave 
to go away from her from time to time, 
that he might pursue his literary tastes 
and his political destiny, to be responsi- 
ble, to be contented, and to be lost, name 
and ambition, in him and his. 

All this had flashed across his mind, 
and amazed him with his own folly, be- 
fore he reached the town on the morning 
that he left her. But that was nothing to 
the knowledge that so soon followed, the 
discovery that he loved her. For the 
first time in his life it seemed to be his 
part in creation to look up, and not to 
look down. He wrestled with himself, 
and fought with all his power against this 
hopeless passion ; wondered whether he 
had done his cause irretrievable mischief 
by speaking too soon, as well as by 
speaking amiss; seldom hoped at all, for 
he had been refused even with indigna- 
tion; and never was less able to with- 
draw his thoughts from Emily, even for 
a moment, than when he felt most 
strongly that there was no chance for 
him at all. 

Still they went on and on now, his 
thoughts of her; they gave poignancy to 
all his other pain. The place, the arbour 
where he sat, had become familiar to 
him of late. He had become used to 
wander and pace the garden at night 
some time before this accident. Hour 
after hour, night after night, he had gone 
over the matter; he had hardly decided 
to go back to her, and implore her to 
give him achance of retrieving his de- 
plored mistake, when she sent him back 
his ring, and early the next morning was 
gone. That was all his own fault, and 
but for it hé now thought he should not 
have been so unobservant of things 
about him. Could he, but for such weary 
nights of sleepless wandering and watch- 
ing, have let his darling boy drive those 
young horses, filling the carriage so full 
of his brothers and sisters that there was 
no room for any beside him whose hands 
were strong enough to hold them in? 
He was not sure. His clearer thought 
would not consent to admit that he could 
have foreseen the danger, and yet he had 
been so accustomed to hold things in 
hand, and keep them safe and secure, 
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that he could hardly suppose they would 
not, but for his own state of mind, have 
been managed better. 

It was midnight now; he had no in- 
tention of coming indoors, or taking any 
rest, and his thoughts went on and on. 
When the misfortune came, it was still 
his own perturbation of mind, which had 
worn and fretted him so that he could 
not meet it as he might have done. This 
woman, whom he loved as it seemed to 
him man had never loved before, had 
taken herself out of his reach, and an- 
other man would win her. How could 
he live out the rest of his days? What 
should he do? 

It was because that trouble, heaped 
upon the other, had made it hard to give 
his mind to the situation, that he had not 
forced himself to take rest, and what 
sleep he could, instead of wasting his 
powers in restless watching, till his over- 
wrought faculties and jaded eyes had 
led him to the fearful moment when he 
had all but killed his own child. 

Emily had scarcely spoken to him 
since her arrival. All her thoughts were 
for her little favourite. Perhaps, even, 
she saw little in this fatal carelessness at 
all out of keeping with his character, as 
she had lately thought of it. No, his 


best chances in this life were all brought 


to an end; the whole thing was irre- 
trievable. 

“Ts that Valentine?” 
some one approached. 

“Yes, it is past one o’clock. I am go- 
ing to bed; I suppose you will too.” 

“No,” he answered in the dull inward 
voice now become habitual with him. 
“Why should I come in? Val, you 
know where my will is?” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, distressed to 
hear him say it. 

“ If you and Giles have to act, you will 
find everything in order.” 

“ What is to be done for him ?” thought 
Valentine. ‘Oh for a woman to talk to 
him now! —I cannot.” He took to one 
of the commonplaces of admonition in- 
stead: “Dear John, you must try and 
submit yourself to the will of God.” 

“You have no need to tell me of that,” 
he answered with the same dimness of 
speech. “I do not rebel, but I cannot 
bear it. I mean,” he continued, with the 
calmer tone of conviction, “that this is 
killing me.” 

“If only the child might be taken,” 
thought Valentine, “he would get over it. 
It is the long suspense that distracts 
him.” 


he asked as 
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“They want you to come in and eat 
something,” he urged, “there is supper 
spread in the dining-room.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

He meant, “I cannot rise from my 
seat.” Valentine supposed him only to 
say as usual that he could not eat. 

“My mind wanders,” he presently 
added, in the same low dull tone; and 
then repeated what he had said to his old 
gardener, “ But sometimes I find relief in 
prayer.” 

Valentine went in rather hastily; he 
was alarmed ‘not so much at the words as 
at his own sudden conviction that there 
was a good deal in them. They might 
be true. He must find some one to con- 
sole, to talk to him, some one that could 
exercise influence over him. He knew of 
no one but Emily who would be likely to 
know what to say to him, and he hung 
about on the stairs, watching for her, 
hoping’she would come out of little An- 
astasia’s room; but all was so quiet, 
that he hoped the little sufferer might be 
asleep, and he dared not run the least 
risk of waking her. 

It was now two o'clock. 

John Mortimer saw some one holding 
aside a dark dress, and moving down the 
rose-covered alley towards him. It was not 
dark, and yet everything looked dim and 
confused. The morning star was up, it 
seemed to tremble more than usual; he 
knew he should not see it set, it would 
go out in its place, because the dawn 
came so early. 

He knew it was Emily. “Only one 
thing could have brought her,” he said in 
his dull tone, and aloud. “ The end is 
come.” 

But no, she was at his side. Oh what 
a sweet tone! So clear and thrilling, and 
not sad. 

“The darling is just as usual, and I 
have brought you some coffee ; drink it, 
dear John, and then come in and take 
some rest.” . 

“ No,” he answered in a low tone, husky 
and despairing. ‘ 

She made out that he was sitting on the 
wooden bench his boys had carved for 
him. It had only been placed there a few 
days, and was finished with an elbow, on 
which he was leaning his arm. It was too 
low to give him much support. She came 
to his side, the few trembling stars in the 
sky gave scarcely any light. Standing 
thus, and looking at the same view that 
was before him, she saw the lighted win- 
dows of the children, Johnny’s, little 
Bertram’s, and Anastasia’s. Three or four 
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stars trembling near the horizon were 
southing fast. One especially bright and 
flickering was about, it was evident, ina 
few minutes to set; as far as she could 
see, John was gazing at it. She hoped he 
was not linking with it any thought of the 
little tender life so likely also to set. She 
spoke to him again in tones of gentle en- 
treaty, “ Take this cup, dear John.” 

“1 cannot,” he answered. 

“Cannot!” she said, and stooped near- 
er, but the dimness hid his face. 

“No; and something within me seems 
to be failing.” 

There was that in that trembling frame 
and altered voice that impressed her 
strangely. What was failing? Had the 
springs of life been so strained by suffer- 
ing that there was danger lest they 
should break ? 

Emily did not know; but everything 
seemed to change for her at that moment. 
It was little to her that he should discover 
her love for him now ; but he would not, 
or, if he did, he was past caring, and he 
had been almost forgotten by those about 
him, though his danger was as great as 
that of any. He had been left to endure 
alone. She lifted the cup to his lips, and 
thought of nothing, and felt nothing, but 
the one supreme desire to console and 
strengthen. 


* She will die, Emily,” he found voice 
enough to say when the cup was empty ; 
‘*and I cannot survive her.” 

“ Yes, you can; but I hope she will not 


die, dear John. Why should she live so 
long, to die after all ?” 

She leaned toward him, and, putting 
her arms about him, supported his head 
on her shoulder, and held it there with 
her hand. At least that once her love 
demanded of her that she should 
draw near. She should not die; perhaps 
there was a long life before her; perhaps 
this, might be the only moment she might 
have to look back to, when she had con- 
soled and satisfied her unheeded heart. 

“‘ Have you so soon forgotten hope?”’ 
she said as she withdrew her arms. 

“T thought I had.” 

“They always say she is not worse ; 
not to be worse is to be better.” 

“They never say that, and I shall not 
forgive myself.” 


*““No?” she exclaimed, and sighed. ' 


There was, indeed, so little hope, and if 


the child died, what might not be feared | 


for the father? “ That is because, though 
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happier, better, than this. Few of us can. 
If you did, this tragedy could not fold it- 
self down so darkly over your head. You 
could not bring yourself almost to the 
point of dying of pity and self-blame, be- 
cause your child is perhaps to taste im- 
mortal happiness the sooner for your de- 
plored mistake. Oh! men and women 
are different.” 

“ You do not think you could have out- 
lived a misfortune so irreparable ?” 

“I dothink so. And yet this is sad; 
sometimes I cannot bear to think of it. 
Often I can find in my heart to wish that 
I might have handed that glass in your 
stead. Even if it had broken my heart, 
I stand alone; no other lives depend on 
me for well-being, and perhaps for well- 
doing. Cannot you think of this, dear 
John, and try to bear it and overlive it 
for their sakes? Look, day begins to 
dawn, and the morning star flickers. 
Come in; cannot you rise?” 

“TI suppose nat; I have tried. You 
will not go?” 

“Yes; I may be wanted.” 

“You have no resentments, Emily?” 

“Oh no,” she answered, understand- 
ing him. 

“Then give me one kiss.” 

“Yes.” She stooped again toward 
him and gave it. “You are going to 
live, John, and serve and love God, and 
even thank Him in the end, whatever 
happens.” 

“You are helping me to live,” he an- 
swered. 

It seemed impossible to him to say a 
single word more, and she went back 
towards the house again, moving more 
quickly as she drew near, because the 
sound of wheels was audible. As for 
him, he watched in the solemn dawn her 
retiring figure with unutterable regret. 
His other despair, who had talked to him 
of hope and consoled him with a simple 
directness of tender humanity, given him 
a kiss because he asked it. He had 
often wanted a woman’s caressing af- 
fection before, and gone without it. It 
promised nothing, he thought; he per- 
ceived that it was the extremity she saw 
in the situation that had prompted it. 
When she next met him she would not, 
he krew, be ashamed of her kiss. If she 
thought about it, she would be aware that 
he understood her, and would not pre- 
sume on it. 

The spots of milky whiteness resolved 


you seem a reverent and sincere Christian, ' themselves again into blush roses; hun- 


you do not believe with enough reality 
that the coming life is so much sweeter, 


dreds and hundreds of them scented the 


air. Overhead hung long wreaths of 
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honeysuckle; colours began to show 
themselves ; purple iris and tree peony 
started out in detached patches from the 
shade; birds began to be restless; here 
and there one fluttered forth with a few 
sudden, imperfect notes; and the cold 
curd-like creases in the sky took on faint 
lines of gold. And there was Emily — 
Emily coming down the garden again, 
and Giles Brandon with her. Something 
in both their faces gave him courage to 
speak. 

“St. George, you are not come merely 
to help mein. I heard wheels.” 

Emily had moved a step forward ; it 
was light enough now to show her face 
distinctly. The doctors had both paid a 
visit ; they came together, she told him. 

“It was very good of them; they are 
more than considerate,” he answered, 
sure that the news could not be bad. 

“They both saw Anastasia, and they 
agreed that there was a decided improve- 
ment. 

“T thank God.” 

With the aid of hope and a strong arm 
he managed to get up and stagger to- 
wards the house; but having once 
reached his room, it was several days be- 
fore he could leave it or rise, though 
every message told of slow improvement. 

A strange week followed the return of 
hope. The weeds in the garden began 
to take courage after long persecution, 
while Mr. Swan might frequently be seen 
reading aloud by Johnny’s bedside, 
sometimes the Bible, sometimes the 
newspaper, Master A. J. Mortimer de- 
riving in his intervals of ease a grave 
satisfaction from the old man’s peculiar 
style and his quaint remarks. 

“T’m allers a comfort to them boys,” 
Swan was heard to remark in the middle 
of the night, when Valentine, who was 
refreshing himself with a short walk in 
the dark, chanced to be near him as he 
came on with his wife. 

“ And how do you get on, Maria?” 

“Why, things seem going wrong, 
somehow. There’s that new nurse feels 
herself unwell, and the jelly’s melted, 
and Miss Christie was cross.” 

“ That’s awkward; but they’re trifles. 
When the mud’s up to your neck, you 
needn’t trouble yourself because you've 
lost your pattens. You want a night’s 
rest, my dear.” 

“Ay, I do; and don’t you worrit, 
Swan, over Matthew being so ugly with 

ou.” 

“Certainly not,” said Swan. “He’s 
turned more civiltoo. Said he to me this 
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morning, ‘Misfortunes in this life is 
what we all hev to expect. They ought 
not to surprise us,’ said he; ‘they never 
surprise me, nor nothing does.’ It’s 
true, too. And he’s allers for making a 
sensible observation, as he thinks (that 
shows what a fool he is). No, if he was 
to meet a man with three heads, he 
wouldn’t own as he was surprised ; he’d 
merely say, ‘ You must find this here dis- 
pensation very expensive in hats.’ ” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
WIND MYTHS. 


Mr. Max MULLER has made us all 
tolerably familiar with the expression 
“sun myth.” In throwing out his bril- 
liant hints towards a reconsideration of 
many questions touching the origin of 
mythology, he was led to dwell almost 
exclusively on those myths which arise 
from the daily course of the sun through 
heaven. This was aconfinement of view, 
though perhaps, under the circumstances, 
a necessary one, and has caused many 
people, to whom the study of compara- 
tive mythology was a novelty, to sup- 
pose that this series of myths began and 
ended the whole subject. We thus find 
many people speaking of the ‘“‘sun-myth 
theory,” or even of the “dawn-myth 
theory,” as if these expressions were 
synonymous with the science of compar- 
ative mythology. It is rather to be re- 
gretted that, when Mr. Cox came to treat 
the subject in a more complete, or, at any 
rate, ina more lengthy manner, he should 
have followed too closely in the steps of 
his predecessor. 

In India and Greece the most impor- 
tant of all natural phenomena is the sun, 
and the most interesting event of the day 
his course through heaven ; if, then, Mr. 
Max Miller has laid such special stress 
on the myths arising from this phenome- 
non, it was doubtless with the object of 
giving emphasis to the true understand- 
ing of the nature of a’myth. And this 
true nature may be best expressed by 
saying what a myth is zo. It is not, in 
the first place, the story of the adven- 
tures of a fabled being, to whom has 
been given (asin some cabinet-council 
of Olympus) the Zortfolio of the sun, of 
the wind, or of the sea; still less is it an 
allegory, in which the workings of nature 
are told under the guise of a pretty tale ; 
but it is a record of the observed phe- 
nomena of nature—that is, of /acts 
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which are as true now as they were then, 
but with that added personality which it 
must have been as impossible for our an- 
cestors to separate from these appear- 
ances in their thoughts as we know it 
was in their language.* 

We thus see that myths may arise out 
of any of the appearances of nature which 
are strong enough to take fast hold of 
the imagination. If the sun plays by far 
the largest part in the mythic dramas of 
India and Greece, in northern countries 
his importance is rivalled by that of the 
wind, Sitting, through the long nights, 
under the boughs of their primeval for- 
ests, or by the shores of their stormy 
seas, it was natural that the sound of the 
wind should be a strong spur to the 
fancy of our northern ancestors, and 
should have given rise to many curious 
myths. 

Odinn himself, the chief god of the 
northern pantheon, bears most of the 
attributes of a wind god. His name 
comes from the verb vadha,f “to go,” or, 
like the Latin vadere, especially “to go 
quickly, to rush.” One of Odinn’s S 
vourite by-names is Gangleri, “the Gaa- 
ger,” and this, too, is his character, that 
he is always wandering over the world, 
and having adventures with men. His 
three possessions are his sword, his 
mantle, and his horse, Sleipnir. With 
the first we have here nothing to do. 
The second, which corresponds to the 
tarn kappe (cap of concealment, from 
ternen) of the Nibelungen Not, and the 
wishing-hat of the later folk-tales, as well 
as to the helmet of Hades and the Zefasos 
of Hermes, is doubtless the darkness — 
what Macbeth calls the “blanket of the 
dark.” It belongs to a larger part of 
Odinn’s nature than as a mere wind god, 
to that part in which he approaches the 
character of Zeus, as the heavens, or the 
all-containing atmosphere. Saxo, in his 
“ Historia Danica” — wherein the myth- 
ological beings of the Eddas reappear as 
seen through medizval glasses, in a quasi- 
historical guise —tells us how, when a 
certain Hadding, a favourite of Odinn’s, 


* This is, I think, the definition of a myth, which is 
always implicitly adopted by those patriarchs of com- 
poare mythology, Grimm and Welcker. Mr. Max 

fiiller has given it a new force by the light which a 
completer study of the Aryan languages has been able 
to shed. He sometimes, it must confessed, rather 
obscures his subject by speaking of language too much 
as if it had an independent growth, apart from the 
thoughts of those who employed it. 

t+ The name comes directly from the pret. vodh 
or odh. Is not this to express very rapid motion, in 
the same way as we find in Greek such an expression as 
68 yw péunvev? 
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was wounded in battle, Odinn came to 
his help, wrapped him in his mantle, 
and carried him home through the air; 
and one of Saxo’s commentators dis- 
cusses whether Odinn did this by the 
help of the devil, or whether Odinn was 
himself the prince of darkness. We 
know how that riding through the air was 
one of the peculiar powers of witches, 
and we shall see, when we come to dis- 
cuss the myth of the Valkyriur, Odinn’s 
“shield maidens,” that these Valkyriur 
were the ancestresses of medizval 
witches. In popular tales this mantle 
reappears as the “ wishing-cloth,” or the 
“ magic cloth,” so familiar to all readers of 
fairy-stories, which has originally the pow- 
er of transporting the possessor where- 
ever he wishes, and afterwards of giving 
him whatever he wishes. Of this we 
have an interesting example in one of 
Abjérnsen and Mée’s Norse folk-tales,* 
Here the hero goes to the north wind 
to get back some meal which the wind 
had stolen. 


So off he went, but the way was long, and 
he walked and walked ; but at last he came to 
the North Wind’s house. 

“‘Good-day !” said the lad, “ and thank you 
for coming to see us,” 

“ Good-day,”’ answered the North Wind, for 
his voice was loud and gruff, “‘and thanks for 
coming to see me. What do you want?” 

“ Oh,” answered the lad, “ I only wished to 
ask you to be so good as to let me have back 
that meal you took from me on the safe steps, 
for we haven’t much to live on; and if you’re 
to go on snapping up the morsel we have, 
there’ll be nothing for it but to starve.” 

“T haven’t got your meal,” answered the 
North Wind ; “but if you are in such need, 
I'll give you a cloth which will get you every- 
thing you want, if you only say, ‘ Cloth, spread 
yourself, and serve up all kinds of good 
dishes !’” 


This present is unfortunately stolen from 
him by the landlord at the inn where 
he sleeps on his way home, and a like 
fate befalls the north wind’s second 
present, a ram which could coin golden 
ducats ; but they are both recovered by 
means of a stick which, “ when you say, 
* Stick, stick, lay on,’ lays on till you say, 
‘Stick, stick, now stop,’” with which the 
hero beats the landlord till he has re- 
stored cloth and ram. 

The especial interest of this story lies 
in the fact that the part of Odinn is here 
played by the north wind. We shall 


* “ Norske age = same Translated by Dr. 
a, with the title of ‘‘Popular tales from the 
crse. 




























































* tarried there the night, and afterwards at 
* awn so much was not smithied as had been 
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afterwards see other instances of the 
way in which a nature-myth may lie for a 
long time, as it seems, dormant and hid- 
den, and then spring into life again, or, 
so to say, step back again into a state of 
nature when a character is found to suit it. 

Odinn’s eight-legged horse Sleipnir, 
“the best * all horses,” is the wind 
purely and simply, which, it is to be re- 
membered, Odinn is not. The story of 
his birth is thus told in the younger 
Edda : * — 


Once upon a time, when the town of the 
= was a-building, when the gods had set 

{idgard and made Valhall, there came a cer- 
tain smith, and bid to make them a burg in 
three half-years so good that it should be true 
and safe against the Rimegiants and Hillogres, 
though they should come in by Midgard. But 
he asked for his hire that he should have 
Freyjat for his own, and (beside) he would 
have the sun and the moon. 


This the gods after consultation grant. 


But if aught of the burg was undone, then 
his bargain should be off, and (beside) he 
should get help of no man towards the work. 
And when they had told him these terms, then 
prayed he that he might have help of his horse 
who Svathilféri (é¢., “ Snowbringer”’) hight ; 
and by Loki’s rede that was also granted to 
him. He set to work the first day of winter 
to make the burg, but by night he went to 
draw stone for it with his horse ; but it seemed 
a great wonder to the Asa how great stones 
that horse drew, and the horse did one-half 
more of the toilsome work than the smith; but 
.to their bargain there was strong witness and 
.much swearing, for that it seemed not safe to 
.the giant to be among the Asa truceless if 
Thorr came home; but then he was faring 
eastward to fight trolls. 


.And so the gods threaten Loki with 
death unless he invent some way to stop 
.the building. 

.And the same evening, when the smith drove 
out after stone with the horse Svathilféri, 
there ran out of a wood a mare to the horse, 
and neighed at him: but when the steed knew 
what kind of horse that was, then he grew 
mad and burst asunder the rope, and ran to 
the mare, and she away into the wood; and 
‘the smith after them, and will catch his horse ; 
but these horses ran all night, and the smith 


wont before. And when the smith sees that 
it.will not be ended with the work, then falls 
he into the giant-mood. But when the Asa 
~saw surely that it was a Hillogre that had 
come in thither, they spared not for their oaths 


*#*° Dasent’s translation. 
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but called on Thorr; and quick as thought 
came he (and) next of all lifted the hammer 
Midllnir aloft, and so paid the smith’s hire, 
and not with the sun and moon; but forbade 
him even to dwell af eg ren and that was 
easily done by the first blow, that broke his 
skull into small bits, and sent him beneath 
under Nifihel. But Loki had run such a race 
with Svathilféri that some time after he bare a 
foal; it was grey and had eight feet, and that 
is the best horse with gods and men. 


This is a distinct and curious wind 
myth, in which we easily recognize Sva- 
thilf6ri as the north wind, who with the 
help of the giant winter, can pile up an 
insurmountable barrier of ice and snow. 
Loki has generally been considered in 
this myth to be the warm wind of the 
south.* His name means fire (/ogZ); and 
why fire should be changed into a wind 
one does not quite see. Supposing wind 
to be intended by the horse-nature, Loki’s 
assuming this form must mean heat en- 
tering into the wind, far-fetched though 
the idea seems. When we come to ex- 
amine another wind myth, that of Idun, 
we shall again see Loki as the warm 
wind, bringing the return of spring. 

This myth of Svathilféri is no doubt 
the origin of the many stories of “ mas- 
ter-builders,” or “ the devil as builder,” 
of which the Cologne Cathedral legend 
is the best-known example. These tales 
are, indeed, so common that there is 
scarcely a cathedral or old church in 
Germany which has not its peculiar 
legend. The best connecting link be- 
tween such stories and the myth we have 
just been relating is found in the legend 
of the building of Drontheim Cathedral. 
St. Olaf had vowed to build to God the 
largest cathedral in the world, and while 
he was pondering how the work should 
be set a-going, there came to him a cer- 
tain builder who promised to build him 
such a church if he might have as his 
reward the sun and the moon, or else the 
person of the king, unless Olaf can dis- 
cover the name of the builder. As the 
work is almost completed, Olaf is wan- 
dering disconsolate among the hills, 
when inside one of them he hears a 
mother quieting her child, with the 
words, “Hush, hush, to-morrow comes 
back father Wind-and-Weather, and 
brings with him the sun and moon, or 
else King Olaf himself.” Then Olaf re- 
turns to the church, and finding.it just 
completed, he calls out to the giant, 


* Simrock, “ Handbitch der Deutschen Mythologie,” 





+ The goddess of spring and of love. But no doubt, 
,originally, simply the earth, and the same as Frigg. 
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“Vind och Veder! du har satt spiran 
sneder” (Wind-and-Weather, you’ve set 
the steeple awry), or otherwise, “ Blaster, 
Blaster, satt spiran vdster” (Blast, blast, 
set the spire west), and thereat the troll 
falls down and bursts. Here the master- 
builder, as Odinn in the tale of “ The 
Lad who went to the North-Wind,” re- 
appears in a pure nature-garb. 

There is a modern Greek folk-tale of 
the lady Aphrodite, who is wooed by two 
neighbouring kings. She dare not give 
a refusal to either, but she imposes tasks 
upon them. To the one she likes she 
orders to find her water on the Acro- 
corinth, where she is building a castle ; 
and to the other one to build her a castle 
on this steep eminence. But, alas for 
her cunning! the building proceeds rap- 
idly while her lover is unable to find 
water anywhere. Already the palace is 
almost finished; still Aphrodite is not 
wanting to herself. She calls to the 
builder, “Come, sit with me awhile; is 
not your task finished ? are you not sure 
of your reward?” The foolish knight 
allows himself to be beguiled from his 
work, and in his intoxication forgets that 
it is not already finished. Meanwhile, 
his rival redoubles his efforts ; at length 
the rock is pierced, and the disappointed 
builder finds out too late the trick which 
has been played upon him. Here we 
see the character of winter, stopping the 
streams as well as piling up the ice and 
snow. Aphrodite is of course Freyja, 
whom she much resembles, and the fa- 
voured knightisthe summer. M. Georges 
Perrot, who relates the story in the 
Revue Archéologigue for 1860, professes 
himself unable to explain its origin. We 
shall be inclined to attribute to it a north- 
ern birth. 

Mounted on Sleipnir, and equipped 
with sword and javelin, Odinn might 
often be heard on those northern shores 
riding to the chase or to the battle-field, 
and accompanied as he always was by 
his Valkyriur,* who, like Mohammed's 
houris, choose out from the slain those 
who are worthy to live with them in Val- 
hall, the abode of heroes. The descrip- 
tion of these maidens in one Eddaicf 
poem leaves little doubt of their origin : 


Three troops of maidens, 
Though one maid foremost rode, 


* “The choosers of the elect,’ from val (Germ. 
Wahi) * choice,” from which we get va/r “‘a hero” 
(the same word which occurs in Valhall), and £7osa “‘to 
choose.” 

+ Helgakvidha Hjorvardssonar, ver. 28. 
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Their horses shook themselves, 
And from their manes there fell 
Dew in the deep dales, 

And on the high trees hail. 


From which we may conclude that these 
Valkyriur were the clouds mounted upon 
their steeds, the winds. 

It is worth while to pause a moment 
over these “cloud maidens,” for they be- 
long not to the northern mythology alone, 
but to every Aryan myth-system, and 
even to some which are not Aryan. Be- 
sides being “shield maidens,” they are 
also “swan maidens ” —that is, they 
have the power of changing themselves 
into swans. If these Valkyriur were the 
only mythological beings to whom this 
power was given, we should have no 
great difficulty in ascribing to this par- 
ticular feature of the myth a very simple 
origin. We might suppose that the 
voices of wild swans, or of any wild sea- 
birds —for swan must originally have 
meant any bird that could swim — in giv- 
ing intensity to the sound of the wind 
had given rise to the myth of the swan 
maidens. But this cannot be so, for the 
same notion runs through the whole 
Aryan mythic lore, and often without any 
connection with the wind. One of the 
earliest instances of this idea occurs in 
the story of Urvasi and Pururavas in the 
Yagur Veda. This story, without doubt 
the parent of Apuleius’ well-known story 
of “ Cupid and Psyche,” as well as of the 
still more familiar “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” relates how an immortal woman 
falls in love with a mortal man, but 
makes it a condition of their union that 
he shall never see her against her will, or 
without her royal garments on. This 
condition he breaks as Psyche disobeys 
Cupid, and he is thus for a long time 
separated from his bride. One day he 
chances to be wandering by a lake on 
which Urvasi and het companions are 
playing in the shape of birds. 

“And Urvasi said, ‘ This is the man 
with whom I dwelt so long.’ Then her 
friends said, ‘Let us appear to him.’ 
She agreed, and they appeared before 
him ;” * and Urvasi and Pururavas are at 
length again united. 

Mr. Max Miiller gives us the best 
reasons for believing this to be a “dawn 
myth,” wherein is portrayed the separa- 
tion of the twilight of dawn from the sun 
(which is feminine here), and their re- 
union at the end of day. I think, then, 


* Max Miiller: “ Chips from a German Workshop,” 
vol. ii. “* Comparative Mythology.” 
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that by the birds upon the lake are meant; which has changed beautiful warrior- 
the clouds at sunset, which often conceal | maidens, who scatter from their horses’ 


the face of the sun. 

Now, one of the Eddaic poems relates 
how a certain Vélund, a mighty smith 
(the origin of our Wayland Smith), and 
his brothers find three Valkyriur bathing 
by a lake, who have left their swans’ plum- 
age on the shore. V6lund and his broth- 
ers seize these swans’ dresses, and by so 
doing compel the Valkyriur to become 
their wives. After a while, however, the 
swan maidens resume their birds’ plum- 
age and fly away, never to be seen again. 

This story is reproduced in a modern 
Swedish popular tale,* in which the hero 
is set to watch at a certain spot, and, just 
before sunrise, three doves descend, and 
presently change into three beautiful 
maidens. In the story of the six swans 
in “ Grimm,” it will be remembered that 
their transformation takes place at sumset; 
so that both these stories retain a recol- 
lection of the old “dawn myth.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply stories in 
which the same idea appears, especially as 
the subject of swan maidens has already 
been treated, both by Mr. Baring Gould 
and Dr. Dasent. Two instances, how- 
ever, are worth mention. One, an Irish 
legend, in which, instead of birds, we 
have mermaids transformed into seals, 
shows how the character of a tale gets 
more or less altered as the people to whom 
it belongs sooner or later left their old 
Aryan home ; and the second, a Persian 
folk-tale,t wherein a merchant constrains 
a peri by seizing her clothes while she is 
bathing, sufficiently shows the wide area 
over which this class of stories has 
spread. 

As the myth is transformed in Christian 
times, Odinn appears as the Wild Hunts- 
man, who is either a fiend or a damned 
human soul, or as the Wandering Jew, 
and the Valkyriur are turned into witches. 
In Saxo Grammaticus’ account of Baldur 
and Hother (or Hédur) some wood maid- 
ens appear, who, though they partake 
most of the Valkyriur nature, are evident- 
ly in a transition state. There is one 
scene especially, where Hother meets 
them in a forest-cave, and they advise 
him how he may kill Baldur, if he obtain 
the food made from the spittle of serpents, 
which reminds us strangely of the 
witches’ caldron in “ Macbeth.” It is 
curious to reflect on the metamorphosis 


* Thorpe’s ‘* Yuletide Stories:’’ “The palace east 
of the sun, and north of the earth.” 

+ ‘*Bahar-Danoosh of Ynayet-Allah,” ch. xx. Trans- 
lated by Scott. 








manes “dew in the deep dales, and on 
the high trees hail,” into old hags riding 
to the witches’ Sabbath on broomsticks. 
It is not unlike that which has created 
the hideous ogre of our nursery tales out 
of the metaphor of rafax Orcus, such as 
we find it in Horace’s lines : — 


Nulla tamen certior 
Rapacis Orci fine destinata 
Aula divitem manet, 
Herem. 


When a bird occurs in the Eddas the 
wind is generally meant. The northerns 
imagined the wind to be caused by a giant 
called Hraesvelgr * (corpse devourer), who 
sits at heaven’s end in eagle-plumage. 
We may compare with this notion the 
likeness between the words aguz/a and 
aguilo, “the north wind.”t The name 
of the giant shows the sad experience 
these sea-faring people had of the effects 
of the wind, and the sirens may, I think, 
be most reasonably interpreted in the 
same way; so that their enticing music 
is the soft sighing of the wind, so often 
the prelude toa storm. 

This Hraesvelgr seems to reappear un- 
der another name in the myth of Idun 
and Thiassi. Thiassi (whose name can- 
not be satisfactorily cleared up) carries 
off Idun by the help of Loki. Then Lo- 
ki is threatened by the gods with death 
unless he bring her back again. So he 
borrows Freyja’s falcon-plumage, and 
flies to Thrymheim (thunder-home) Thi- 
assi’s abode. He finds Thiassi away and 
Idun at home. Then he changes Idun 
into the form of a nut, and flies back with 
her, closely pursued by Thiassi. As, 
however, the giant comes close to As- 
gard, the gods kindle a great fire, into 
which he falls and is burnt. Idun, whose 
name comes from the root zd, “again,” 
with a feminine termination, means the 
return of the year or of the spring. 
Thiassi is the winter, or perhaps espe- 
cially the autumn wind, as this is the most 
thunderous ; and Loki must be the warm 
south wind which is at first in league with 
autumn to dry up the grass, but after- 
wards brings back the green again in 
spring. 

These are the principal wind myths in 
the northern system; and if I have dwelt on 
them at some length, it was both because 
many of them may be unfamiliar to the 


* Vafthridnism4l, 37. =. 
t The common root ac (cf. Greek Gxic), is surely 


not a sufficient explanation of this resemblance. 

















reader, and because the north is the 
peculiar home of this kind of myth. 
the other great Aryan myth-system, the 
Greek, they fill a less conspicuous place, 
and require less attention. An article on 
wind myths would, however, be incom- 
plete without some consideration of the 
character of Hermes. Hermes has often 
been called an earth god; but I do not 
know any —~ reason for this sup- 
position. The etymological signification 
of his name is similar to that of Odinn’s,* 
and I think a great part of his nature 
may be explained on the theory that he 
is a wind god. His stealing the cattle of 
Apollo, which are of course the clouds, 
and his invention of the lyre, are the 
strongest instances, and have already re- 
ceived their proper explanation at the 
hands of mythologists. His title of Ar- 
geiphontes, a word which, as Welcker f 
reminds us, means not only the slayer of 
Argos (the night), but also “the bright 
shining one,” of course points him out 
as the bringer-on of day. But this is 
quite consistent with his being a wind or 
air god, as the close connection between 
hoc and dnua and between aurora and au- 
va, abundantly testifies. He is, in fact, the 
breeze which ushers in the day, and, by 
an extension of ideas, he may also be the 
breeze which accompanies the sunset.f 
This gives him his first relationship 
with the under or outer world, the abode 
of spirits, arelationship which is strength- 
ened by the connection which our an- 
cestors fancied between the soul and the 
breath, and to which all languages bear 
witness.§ 

These considerations may help us to 
understand his three possessions, which 
have their exact counterparts with Odinn. 
For Odinn and his representatives in the 
folk-tales often travel with a staff having 
magic powers, such as are possessed by 
the staff of Hermes; the hat or Jefasos 


* Hermes from dpudo, “to move’ (violently); 
ag from vadha (pret. vodh or odh), “to go” (rap- 
i 


y). 

+t Griechische Gotterlehre,vol. i. p. 336. 

¢ The winds which blow over the A2gean are remark- 
able for their regularity. Every morning a breeze 
arises from the coasts of Thrace, and blows all day 
southward. At evening it goes down, and for a while 
the sea is calm; then almost imperceptibly a gentle 
wind springs upfrom the south. Vide Curtius “ Griech. 
Geschichte,” ad init. 

§ Mr. Herbert Spencer sees in this connection of 
ideas one origin of the belief in a soul. This is a meta- 
physical question which would require a very full dis- 
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cussion. I would suggest, however, that language 
never keeps pace with thought, but always attaches it- | 


self to the thought’s material side. For instance, we | 


need not suppose that our ancestors were entirely dee | 
void of sdeas, because they very likely called them — 
we still do— “ things seen,”’ 
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belongs, as has been said, to the same 
class as the mantle of Odinn; while the 
ankle-wings or sandals of the Greek god 
correspond to the horse Sleipnir, but of 
course more closely to the seven-leagued 
boots of the folk-tales. All are the prop- 
er attributes of a god wio is the wind 
not only in its concrete sense, that is, not 
only as some particular wind, but also in 
something of an abstract sense as of air 
in motion, and thus shows some of the 
characteristics of a pantheist’s god. 
C. F. KEARY. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


For poor Yorke, returning to Mus- 
taphabad from his pilgrimage in camp, 
on learning that Olivia was actually mar- 
ried, the outward circumstances of the 
time were eminently calculated to foster 
the desire which possessed him to be 
miserable. He could not, indeed, but 
admit feeling a pleasurable sensation on 
finding a well-thatched roof over his head 
again, and doors to keep out the dust; 
but life at Mustaphabad was very dismal, 
and the prospect of living through the 
monotony of the long hot season seemed, 
in his temper of mind, utterly dreary. 
There was nothing to work for, nor work 
of any sort to be done. Drills were over, 
and everybody who could get away on 
any excuse had gone to the hills ; some 
to remain there till October, others, 
including Spragge, on sixty days’ leave 
—at the end of which time it might be 
hoped the first fall of rain would have re- 
stored parched nature and somewhat 
abated the heat. A few minutes passed 
in the sepoys’ lines at daybreak sufficed 
to dispose of all regimental business, 
when such of the officers as were present 
with the regiment assembled to drink tea 
on the shady side of the mess bungalow, 
and discuss the extremely small points of 
interest offered by the local papers, bein 
chiefly tantalizing accounts of picnics an 
cricket-matches at the hill-stations, till 
the advancing sun came over the roof 
and drove them to the shelter of their re- 
spective houses. By this time it would 
be about seven o’clock. Then the doors 
are closed to keep out the rising, dust- 
laden wind, and the solitary occupant of 
his bungalow has to get through the long 
day as best he can, trying to read books 
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in which he feels no interest, perhaps 
trying to kill the hours by sleep, till the 
western wall of the station racquet-court 
throws enough shade over it to allow of 
the players assembling there. This, and 
the plunge in the station bath, which 
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are exposed to in the dissipations of an 
Indian cantonment, with its gaiety and 
elegant mess-rooms and billiard - tables 
and smoking, I often tremble lest they 
should be too great a burden for you to 
bear. But, as Mr. Morgan says, we must 





lies handy to the court, and whither the 
players’ servants repair at sunset with! 
their masters’ changes of raiment, is the! 
only part of the day worth living for, the 
evening mess-dinner being an ordeal to 
be dreaded, for by this time the different 
members of the mess have completely 
thrashed out each other’s ideas. “Is 
this life,” thought Yorke, riding slowly 
to the mess through the dusk, one even- 
ing after his bath— “is this life to last 
forever? Each day so long to spend, 
so short to look back upon! And this is 
called a military career! Even study is 
impossible. I can read no longer for 
reading’s sake—shall I never find any 
useful work todo?” Nor was his frame 
of mind made more contented by a letter 
received that day with the English mail, 
distributed to the station during the af- 
ternoon, which his servant had brought 
down to the bath-house, and which Yorke 
read as he dressed after his plunge. It 
was from his only sister, who lived with 
his mother in the small but favourite 
cathedral town of Wiltonbury, and, as 
usual, was full of the exciting news which 
such a residence was calculated to sup- 
ply; the most important item being the 
arrival of a new incumbent to a proprie- 
tary chapel of the town, whom both 
mother and daughter had met at a tea- 
party on the previous evening. ‘He is 
such a beautiful preacher,” said the fair 
writer, “and evidently a real Christian, 
which is more than can be said for all the 
clergyman of the Close, whose service, 
as Mr. Morgan says, is so much of the 
senses and so little from the heart. But 
he prays that his ministrations here may 
be blessed for good, in the whole place 
as well as in his parish. He expressed 
great interest about you, and hoped your 
profession would not dispose you to 
worldly-mindedness, but said that temp- 
tation was often a means of grace. In- 
deed, he told us a most interesting anec- 
dote after tea about a young officer, be- 
longing to the Indian army I think he 
said, who drank himself to death, leaving 
a wife and six children quite penniless, 
but whose deathbed was _ beautifully 
touching —so much _ repentance, and 
such perfect trust and thankfulness to fall 
asleep. And oh! my dearest Arthur, 
when I think of all the temptations you 





= our trust above, and all will be for the 
est. 

“We have had a sad example here, 
which brought you very forcibly to our 
minds. Young Johnny Mills, who had 
such a splendid opening in the county 
bank, has become dreadfully dissipated ; 
they say he is to be seen standing about 
the Red Lion at all hours of the night, 
and then late in coming in to business in 
the morning, till the manager has threat- 
ened to dismiss him if he is late again. 
Poor Mrs. Mills and the girls are in 
dreadful trouble about him. As mamma 
truly says, it seems quite providential 
now he was not allowed to carry his 
attentions further. And now, my ever 
dearest brother, with heartfelt prayers 
for your happiness in this world and the 
next, ever your fondly attached sister, 

“ REBECCA YORKE.” 


“This may be a scene of trial, if not 
exactly of temptation,” thought the 
young man, with a bitter smile, as he 
looked round the mess-table after the 
cloth was removed, and surveyed the 
company — Major Dumble the command- 
ant in the centre, with his hookah, last 
relic of a bygone age, and his tumbler 
of cold brandy-and-water, the rest with 
cigars, and the black bottles before them 
containing such portions of beer as re- 
mained over from dinner ; Brevet-Major 
Passey, who was living e” garcon at the 
mess, his wife and daughter having gone 
to the hills ; Grumbull, the doctor, doing 
likewise in the absence of his family in 
England, with a guest seated by him, a 
young medical friend, who was passing 
through Mustaphabad on his way to join 
his regiment; Captain Braddon puffing 
his cigar, grim and silent ; Braywell, the 
only other lieutenant present; Ensign 
Dobson, and little Johnny Raugh, the 
junior of his grade, who had just been 
appointed to the regiment, and was 
greatly impressed with a sense of the 
fastness of military life as typified by the 
76th N. I. The servants had left the 
room, dimly lighted by oil-wicks in 
glasses.attached to the bare whitewashed 
walls, and the punkah, pulled by a sleepy 
man in the veranda, flapped languidly to 
and fro. 

“Well, boys,” said Major Dumble, a 
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large, stout man, looking round the table 
with an amiably stupid expression on his 
face, “ what’s the news to-day ?” 

“Can’t expect any news, major,” re- 
plied Dobson, “in this awful dull place. 
Dullest station ever was in, I think,” 
added the young man yawning — “ wish 
the hot weather were over.” 

‘‘ Well, I rather like the hot weather,” 
observed the major, blandly; “there’s 
no drill, for one thing.” Here a languid 
smile possessed the company, all except 
the visitor, who did not take the joke ; 
and the major recovering himself added, 
“At least drill in moderation is very 
well, but I must say I enjoy the long 
days; plenty of time to one’s self, and 
no interruptions. I like to have time to 
turn round in,” 

As Major Dumble was known not to 
possess a book in his house, save the 
Bengal Army List and the Military Pay 
Code, and was not burdened with corre- 
spondence of any sort, his day in his bun- 
galow must unquestionably have afforded 
him ample time wherein to perform that 
operation. But it was generally under- 
stood that the worthy commandant of the 
76th distributed his time pretty equally 
between refreshing naps, discussing ba- 
zaar gossip with his servants, and feed- 
ing his poultry, the major being a con- 
noisseur in fowls, and supplying his sur- 
plus stock in a friendly way to the mess 
at cost price. 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you, major,” 
continued Dobson, “who have all the 
business of the regiment to look after, 
but I’m blessed if I can get half-an- 
hour’s work a day out of my company. 
These hot-weather days are Deguateals 
long; I almost wish sometimes there 
was a little drill going on, to kill time and 
give a fellow a little exercise.” 

“You should play racquets,” observed 
Braddon ; “ you are sure to go to the bad 
if you eat three heavy meals a day and 
don’t take exercise.” 

“Oh, 1 can’t be bothered with rac- 
quets,” replied the ensign; “it’s too 
much trouble, and makes one so hot.” 

“Ah yes, these military gentlemen 
find all play and no work a little tedious,” 
said Grumbull to his friend; “but we 
medical officers have to work away just 
the same all the year round ; hot weather 
or cold, no holiday for us.” 

“* How many men have you got in hos- 
pital now, doctor?” asked Braddon. 

“It isn’t the number of patients that 
make the work,” replied Grumbull; “ it’s 
the system. One must visit the hospital 
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morning ant evening, and all the routine 
has to be gone through just the same 
whether the hospital is full or empty; 
returns to be filled in, and stores to be 
counted, and all the rest of it. They 
turn us medical officers into regular 
clerks,” he continued to his friend, “as 
you will find when you come to have 
medical charge of a regiment.” 

“ Yes, it is quite like cutting grindstones 
with razors,” said Braddon ; “you ought 
to have a secretary, at the least, to keep 
the medical accounts of the regiment, so 
that you might give your undivided at- 
tention to your five sick patients. That 
is the number in to-day’s return, I think.” 

“You are very satirical, as usual,” re- 
plied Grumbull; “but I think when a 
man has had a scientific education and 
taken a university degree, he might be 
trusted to issue an ounce of quinine, or a 
scrap of lint, without filling up a return 
in duplicate.” 

“Ah, I can’t go with you there, doc- 
tor,” broke in the major; “where you 
have stores, there you must in course 
have returns,— else how are you to au- 
dit? As old Counter, the late auditor- 
general, a precious long-headed fellow he 
was too, used always to say, ‘Show me 
a voucher, and then I shall know where I 
am.’ Why, bless me!” continued Dum- 
ble, with enthusiasm, as reminiscences of 
his former occupation crowded upon his 
memory, “when I was in the pay de- 
partment, I have had as many as five 
hundred vouchers passing through my 
office in a week ; and never an arrear of 
any sort, either, everything audited up to 
within fifteen months of date.” 

“So you are a university man,” said 
the young guest of the evening to his 
host; “ Edinburgh, | suppose ?” 

“No, Aberdeen.” 

“ Ah, well, no doubt, a university de- 
gree is a very nice thing—it gives 
a stamp to a man, so to speak; but I 
think nowadays the rising men in the 
profession go more to the London hospi- 
tals, and come out as M.R.C.S. That is 
what I did myself. There are so many 
openings, you see, fora fellow who makes 
a name for himself in the hospitals — 
dresserships and clinical lectureships, and 
what not. Both Fiston and Thelusson 
wanted me to stop on in London,” added 
the young man, modestly, “ but I was anx- 
ious to see something of the world, and 
to investigate some forms of tropical dis- 
eases, so 1 took an assistant-surgeon- 
ship. I am very anxious myself to get 
some experience of cholera, for example. 
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Where is one likely to meet with it, do 
you think?” 

“You need be under no anxiety on 
that score, sir,” said Braddon ; “ you will 
find it very accommodating and ready to 
wait upon you wherever you are.” 

“ By the way,” said the young medical 
man, turning to his host, “have you read 
O’Hara on cholera? Just out, you know, 
published by Churchill & Co.” 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Grumbull ; 
“and, what is more, I don’t mean to. I 
don’t want O’Hara or anybody else to tell 
me what cholera is,— me a man who has 
been twenty years in the country.” 

“T suppose, then, you go in for the 
germ theory ?” 

“No, I don’t believe in germs (Dr. 
Grumbull pronounced this word as if it 
were spelt jurrums), or any new-fangled 
stuff of the sort. Look here, my good 
sir,” he continued, bringing down his 
hand with a thump on the mess-table, 
“you have cholera on the plains of Ben- 
gal, and you have cholera on the high- 
lands of Thibet, fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea, haven’t you? Well, then, 
I say, isn’t the thing as plain as a pike- 
staff? It’s the variations of temperature 
that cause cholera, of course, and I don’t 
care what anybody else says.” 

“ The cholera is an awful thing when it 


breaks out ina European regiment,” ob- 
served the major after a pause. 

“ Have you ever served with a Euro- 
pean regiment, sir?” asked the stranger, 


turning towards him. 

“ No, sir; andnever wish to. The Eu- 
ropean soldier is a queer customer some- 
times, I can tell you. I heard once of a 
man in the old Diehards; the captain of 
his company was finding fault with him 
because his knapsack wasn’t straight, and 
he turned round and bawled out, ‘I 
haven’t got eyes in the back of my head, 
have I?’ Now no sepoy would have an- 
swered his officer like that.” 

“ Ah, and do you remember that story 
of Poynings and the European gunner at 
the siege of Bhurtpore?” said Major 
Passey, a small, weatherbeaten old fel- 
low, with a red face and white hair, who 
had remained silent up to this point. 

“ Ah, what a fine man Poynings was!” 
continued the commandant. “He ex- 
changed out of the 19th Lancers when 
they went home -in 1832, into the 23d 
Dragoons.” 

“ No, the 22d Dragoons,” said Passey, 
in correction ; “the 23d went home in 
? ” 


“ Ay, so it was. Poynings was com- 
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manding the 22d at Cawnpore, when we 
were there in 1834. He would sit at 
mess over the bottle till gunfire the next 
morning, and then his charger would be 
brought to the door, and he would ride 
off to parade as steady and fresh as if he 
had been in bed all night. He was aman 
of very good family, too, was Poynings ; 
he had a cousin an Irish peer. Ah, those 
were fine times! wheat was down then 
to forty seers, and you might keep a horse 
for five rupees a month. The 22d losta 
hundred men from cholera that very 
year.” 

“Ah, what a splendid corps the 22d 
was!” observed Passey, after a pause, 
by way of keeping up the conversation. _ 

“It was indeed,” said the major. 
“‘Cawnpore was a fine station in those 
days for a young fellow to learn his duty 
at; brigade-parades and grand guard- 
mounting regularly once a month, all* 
through the cold weather. Old General 
Mudge was commanding tie division. 
He died in 1836. It was thought he 
would have got into council if he had 
lived.” 

“Wasn’t it Mudge who had the row 
with Poynings, because he inspected the 
22d in his carriage ?” asked Passey. 

“Yes, to be sure, so it was. Mudge 
couldn’t ride, you know; he had been in 
the stud department for a great many 
years ; but he spoke the language like a 
native. Only fancy, he was a regimental 
field-officer when Lord Lake was com- 
mander-in-chief.” 

“ There’s a fine picture of Lord Lake 
at Government House in Calcutta,” ob- 
served Passey. 

“Ay, and of Warren Hastings too,” 
continued the major. “When I entered 
the service, the colonel of my battalion 
(we were the second battalion of the 38th 
then) had known Warren Hastings. He 
remembers seeing him arrive at Calcutta 
from up country, and get out of his pal- 
anquin, with silk stockings on, and 
buckles on his shoes. Only think, silk 
stockings and buckles in a palanquin! 
Dear me! what changes one sees in 
dress, to be sure!” continued Dumble, 
philosophically. ‘How do you like the 
new tunic, Passey ?” 

“Have there been many changes in 
the uniform of the army since you en- 
tered the service, major?” asked young 
Raugh, to whom the subject of dress 
was one at present of leading interest, 
and to whom it had been a blow and dis- 
appointment, on joining the regiment a 
few weeks before, to find that the officers 
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‘had already taken to white jackets, and 

that there would be no opportunity of 
airing his brand-new scarlet coatee till 
the next cold season. 

“Changes! I believe you,” replied his 
commanding officer. “ Why, when I went 
to wait on the Marquess of Hastings on 
first arrival, with a letter of introduction 
— it was from Hambrowe & Co., the 
great wine-merchants — they supplied his 
lordship ; my father used to get his wine 
from them too, and very good wine it 
was ;— well, when I waited on Lord 
Hastings, he was sitting at his desk in 
full uniform, with his cocked-hat on the 
table before him — and that in the middle 
of the hot weather too!” 

“ Ay,” said Passey, in support of this 
statement, “I can remember, too, when I 
came out — that was in Lord Amherst’s 
.time —the adjutant-general used to sit 
in his office in uniform all day.” 

“Oh yes! Lord Amherst, he was a 
good governor-general enough,” said 
Dumble, a little testily, as if impatient 
at this interruption to the logical sequence 
of his thoughts; “but he wasn’t nearly 
so fine-looking a man as Lord Hastings. 
Lord Hastings was commander-in-chief 
as well as governor-general, and com- 
manded in the Mahratta campaigns. 
Then there was Lady Hastings too. She 
was a countess in her own right.” 

“Talking of campaigns,” broke in 
Braywell, whose comparative youth had 
prevented him from taking a share in 
these interesting reminiscences, and who 
had been maintaining his enforced si- 
lence with visible impatience,— “talking 
of campaigns —it is just a year since we 
finished the Sontalia campaign.” 

“Was your regiment in the Sontalia 
campaign, sir?” asked the young sur- 
geon. 

“No, not the regiment,” replied Bray- 
well; “I was there on the staff — bag- 
gage-master to the right column; and 
precious little I have got for it either. 
Here I am back again on regimental 
dt&ty; might just as well have never gone 
down there. Yes; this was the very day 
of the battle of Deoghur, and a very hot 
affair it was.” 

“ Must have been,” observed Braddon, 
“with the hot winds blowing.” 

“ You’re such a fellow for chaff, Brad- 
don,” remonstrated Braywell ; “ you know 
what I mean perfectly well. I was on 
the right of the line, with the brigadier ; 
there was a detachment of the 84th N.I. 
there, and things were looking awkward. 
The jungle was so thick you couldn’t 
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,See twenty yards ahead of you, and the 


arrows and spears were coming in like 
paint. I never saw anything like it. Our 
fellows were at it for about four hours, 
and must have fired full fifty rounds or 
more before the enemy gave way. They 
were there in swarms, but not a man 
showing himself, the crafty villains — 
most determined fellows — and their ar- 
rows coming in like paint 9 

“Was anybody in ‘the gallant detach- 
a killed or wounded?” asked Brad- 

on. 

“Their arrows coming in like paint 
—” continued Braywell,— too intent on 
the pleasure of securing a new listener 
to heed the interruption. 

“Oh, confound it! I can’t stand this,” 
said Braddon in a low voice to Yorke — 
“we have had this fifty times before ; 
come along and have a cigar outside.” 
So saying, he rose from the mess-table, 
and Yorke followed, leaving the two vet- 
erans dozing over their brandy-and-water 
— young Raugh sitting opposite to Bray- 
well, with wide-open eyes, listening with 
unabated attention to the oft-told tale of 
the battle of Deoghur, while the young 
assistant surgeon, leaning back in his 
chair, and running his hand through his 
fine head of hair, was also attending with 
as much interest as could reasonably be, 
expected from a scientific mind occupied 
for the moment with mere military topics. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

YorKE had of late become somewhat 
intimate with Braddon. The latter was a 
disappointed man, remanded not long 
before from the headquarter staff to regi- 
mental duty; and his temper, soured by 
the misfortune which had marred a ca- 
reer of promise, rather jumped with the 
young man’s present frame of mind. 
Yorke indeed was the only man in the 
regiment who saw anything of Braddon 
except on duty or at the mess, and he 
would often pass some of his long hours 
in the other’s bungalow, in desultory 
talk or reading the books with which 
Braddon was well supplied. It was, how- 
ever, only during the day that they met, 
Braddon usually passed his evenings 
alone, and although no one in the regi- 
ment had ever seen him the worse for 
drink, rumour had it that the vice which 
it was supposed had been the cause of 
his downfall was becoming a confirmed 
habit, and that he seldom went sober to 
bed. On the present occasion, however, 
Braddon proposed a move into his com- 
pound, where on the gravel space before 
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the veranda were a couple of lounging- 
chairs and a low table with bottles and 
glasses, and, seating himself, invited his 
companion to take a cheroot and glass 
of brandy-and-water. Yorke accepted 
the cheroot, but declined the other re- 
freshment, and the two began talking. 

The conversation turned naturally on 
late events and the temper of the army, 
for already there had been hangings and 
disbandments. At the mess-table the 
subject was avoided, because some of 
the servants understood English; but in 
private little else was now talked about. 

“ Braywell, after all, is no worse than 
others, with his tomfoolery about hot fire, 
and gallant conduct, and the rest of it,” 
observed Braddon, at one point of the 
conversation. “It is merely what he has 
been brought up to. Look at the way in 
which Lord Ellenborough belauded the 
troops which did not surrender in Af- 
ghanistan or had the pluck to face the 
enemy in the open. That wasn’t the way 
old Lord Lake and the duke went to 
work. We have gone on pampering and 
buttering up the sepoy whenever he does 
his duty, till really one might suppose it 
was the recognized business of a soldier 
to run away, and quite a surprising and 
creditable circumstance if he does not. 
Every little skirmish, too, nowadays is 
magnified into a great battle.” 

* Still we had our real battles too,” 
said Yorke. “Surely there has seldom 
been harder fighting anywhere than in 
the Sutlej campaign.” 

“But the sepoys did run away then ; 
at any rate a great many of them did, and 
a good many Europeans too. For the 
matter of that Europeans know how to 
run away very freely sometimes, but then 
there is this difference between them and 
the sepoy, that they are always thorough- 
ly ashamed of themselves, and ready to 
come up to the scratch again fresher 
than ever ; but at the end of the first day 
at Ferozshah the sepoys had got the heart 
pretty well taken out of them; Lord 
Hardinge clubbed what European troops 
he could get together next morning and 
went in at the enemy; and if that hand- 
ful of men had not been game, we should 
have been driven out of the country. 
There were no reserves to speak of.” 

“ And yet the sepoys have fought well 
at times.” - 

“Yes, and will fight well again if kept 
in order. The sepoy is a brave fellow 
enough —no man faces death, as a rule, 
with more indifference when he is in the 
humour; but you can’t expect merce- 
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nary troops to fight properly without. dis- 
cipline.” 

“ But don’t you think the discipline, on 
the whole, is good? Where would you 
find less crime in an army, or better con- 
duct?” 

“Well, they don’t drink,” said Brad- 
don, bitterly, “and so have no cause to 
misbehave ; and they are obedient enough, 
no doubt, so long as you don’t give them 
any orders.’ 

“ How not give them any orders ?” 

“Oh, of course, so long as you give 
them any customary orders, which they 
think proper, they will obey you readily 
enough, If a parade is ordered for to- 
morrow morning, I daresay you will find 
all the men there. But tell them to do 
anything they don’t like — to intrench 
themselves on a campaign, for example, 
or to use a new kind of cartridge, or to 
march to a bad part of the country out of 
their turn —and then see the sort of 
fashion in which you are obeyed. It 
wasn’t so long ago that our own noble 
regiment refused to go on a campaign 
for the precious reason that they had 
just come off a campaign. Or meet the 
sepoy of another regiment off duty, and 
see if he treats you as a soldier should 
behave to an officer. No; discipline has 
departed from the Bengal army this long 
time, and small blame to it. Everybody 
in office, from the governor-general and 
commander-in-chief downwards, has been 
doing his best for years past to under- 
mine it, taking away power from com- 
manding officers in one direction, and 
adding privileges in the other, till there 
is nothing left to hang any discipline 
upon, and the wonder is that the machine 
keeps together at all. Your commanding 
officers are mere dummies to take charge 
of the parade and draw a certain amount 
of pay ; just as well perhaps that they are 
no more, considering the sort of crea- 
tures some of them are. Poor old Dum- 
ble, for example, isn’t exactly the sort of 
man to put much responsibility upon.’’ 

“ But how is it that the authorities are 
blind to this state of things, if it is so 
bad as you make out?” 

“They are not blind; at any rate, not 
all of them. Lord Hardinge, who was a 
thorough soldier if ever there was one, 
saw plainly enough what a rotten state 
we were in. One day after the battle of 
Sobraon, when the staff were talking 
rather freely about the behaviour of cer- 
tain regiments, he turned round and said 
—1I was about headquarters, then, you 
know: ‘I can tell you what, gentlemen, 
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the next enemy you will have to fight 
is your own army.’ And his words will 
come true, if we don’t look out.” 

“ Then do you really think there is any 
danger of the whole army ever turning 
against us?” 

“] don’t know éxactly about that. 
The native officers and the old soldiers 
will hardly be such fools as to throw up 
their pensions, and then the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans wouldn’t care to row in 
the same boat, so that there are a good 
many chances in our favour; but I con- 
fess -I should like to see every native 
regiment cut down to eight hundred 
strong, and half-a-dozen more European 
regiments ordered out.” 

Yorke noticed that while they were 
talking, Braddon had more than once 
filled his glass. This was the first time 
he had been witness to the habit in 
which it was suspected by the regiment 
that the latter indulged, and he would 
fain have interposed with a word of cau- 
tion and remonstrance. But a sense of 
delicacy restrained him at first, and now 
his companion was beyond remonstrance. 
His voice had become thicker; and 
when, a few minutes later, Yorke got up 
to go away, he was becoming indistinct 
in his utterance and loud in his denun- 
ciation of the authorities ; and the young 


man went off to his bungalow sad at 
heart at witnessing the falling away of 
his brother officer, good soldier and 
clever man as he was, and with the 
latter’s forebodings about the future of 


the army still in his ears. Braddon and 
Falkland had used almost the same 
words, Was, then, the confidence he had 
expressed to Miss Cunningham in the 
loyalty of his regiment a mere foolish 
infatuation, as baseless as his dream of 
gaining her love? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FEw more idle days were passed in 
the torpor of heat and false security, be- 
fore the great storm broke out, engulfing 
at once some of the small European com- 
munities in India scattered over the 
country, surprised and defenceless, while 
others for a time endured only the bitter- 
ness of expectation. Rumours of the out- 
break at Meerut and Delhi reached Mus- 
taphabad in a few hours, and to the hor- 
ror and indignation aroused by the first 
news, there soon followed unspeakable 
dread and suspense as the tidings came 
from one station after another of treacher- 
ous risings and murder and anarchy, and 
those who had so far escaped felt that the 
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same catastrophe might at any moment 
overtake themselves. Here, as in every 
place where there were both white and 
black troops, the gravity of the situation 
was vastly aggravated by the difficulty of 
framing a plan of action; for to make 
preparations might have been to acceler- 
ate the outbreak. And the position of 
the officers of the native regiments was 
peculiarly embarrassing ; for while they 
seemed to be regarded by the rest of the 
community as if in some way unwittingly 
the cause of the calamity, and shared for 
the time the odium aroused by the mis- 
conduct of the sepoys in other places, they 
for their part were not only precluded by 
their position from taking the precautions 
which the other European residents made, 
against a treacherous outbreak of their 
men —they would also certainly be the 
first victims. Right bravely, however, they 
faced the danger, professing unlimited 
confidence in their men —a confidence 
which, whatever they felt, they exempli- 
fied by sending their beds down to the pa- 
rade-ground, and sleeping there unarmed 
infront of the men’s huts on the edge 
of the plain, the armed sentries marching 
to and fro beside them. And at times, 
indeed, when talking to the men —men 
who had never before been otherwise than 
docile and respectful, it seemed impos- 
sible to doubt their protestations of loy- 
alty, their declarations even of detestation 
at the conduct of the regiments which had 
mutinied, and their professions of eager- 
ness to be led against the common enemy. 
And yet a change had come over them 
which could not but be observed —a 
certain sullenness of manner, a look as 
if of suspicion that they were suspected, 
which the officers in vain endeavoured by 
their own appearance of confidence to ig- 
nore. Nobody else, however, expressed 
any confidence in the sepoys, or hesitated 
to avow the expectation that sooner or 
later they would follow the example of 
the mutineers elsewhere ; and the officers 
of the hussars and European artillery 
were all for marching down on the native 
lines and disarming the sepoys by force, 
with sabres and grape ad /ibitum if the 
latter should show their teeth; and Brig- 
adier Polwheedle, who was ready to hear 
advice from every one who offered it, al- 
though quite unable to make up his mind 
about it, received numerous proposals to 
this effect from the self-constituted critics 
of the situation; for military etiquette 
had disappeared for a time under the first 
excitement of the crisis, and people 
walked in and out of the br’ gade-office as 
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if it were a tap-room. The brigadier, 
however, at this juncture was disabled 
from active duty by a fall from his grey 
cob, which had happened three weeks be- 
fore, causing fracture of the small bone 
of the leg ; and the command of the sta- 
tion practically devolved on Colonel Tar- 
tar. Tartar was a man of decision; but 
while the European force at his disposal 
consisted only of cavalry and artillery, he 
was desirous of avoiding extreme meas- 
ures which might precipitate an outbreak 
of so large a body of sepoys. In ten days 
a regiment of European infantry and 
another of Ghoorkhas, with a supply of 
ammunition, would arrive at Mustapha- 
bad, when it was his intention to disarm 
the native regiments, and then, having 
made his rear safe, to march with the re- 
mainder of his force to what was now the 
seat of war. Meanwhile the needful meas- 
ures were hurried on for taking the field, 
and all tie soldiers’ wives and children 
were sent off in bullock-carts to the hills, 
under escort of the few European soldiers 
who were not fit for active service, anda 
detachment of the nawab’s troops, who 
were believed to be stanch. Most of the 
married officers took advantage of the op- 
portunity to send off their families also. 
During this time the outward aspect of 
the place remained unchanged; during 
the day-time the roads bore the same de- 
serted aspect as usual, and the fierce hot 
wind had them toitself, while at sunset the 
residents took their customary ride or 
drive along the mall. But in the Euro- 
pean barracks the guards were strength- 
ened, and strong pickets were always on 
duty, while the hussars and artillery 
horses stood saddled in their stables. 
The miscellaneous European residents 
were all privately warned to make their 
way to the hussar barracks if any firing 
should be heard; and a cordon of obser- 
vation was drawn between the European 
and native lines, the officers of the native 
regiments remaining alone with their sus- 
pected sepoys. Their tents were pitched 
with those of the men on the regimental 
parades, for the native regiments had been 
formally warned that they were to make 
part of the field force, and the officers had 
sent their baggage to the camp and slept 
there every night; but they still spent 
the days in their bungalows to avoid the 
fierce May heat, and dined in their re- 
spective mess-houses —for even among 
men expecting to be murdered, the for- 
malities of life must be gone through. 
Ten weary, dreary days. In the Euro- 
pean quarters there was plenty to be done, 





for the camp-equipment of Europeans is 
multifarious, and hot-weather campaign- 
ing-clothes had to be improvised; but 
the sepoy’s wants are simple and few, and 
after the tents were duly pitched and 
camels provided for carrying them, there 
was little remaining to be done ; and the 
days passed slowly enough for the officers 
in their bungalows, now looking cheer- 
less and dismantled, or in the mess-house 
discussing such items of news as found 
their way to Mustaphabad despite inter- 
rupted posts and telegraphs — news ever 
growing blacker ; simulating a confidence 
which no one felt, talking over the details 
of the duty which they professed to have 
before them, of leading their men against 
the mutineers, to wipe out the stain which 
rested on the army; half hoping that 
their particular regiments might prove an 
exception to the rule of treachery then 
paramount, half expecting to be shot 
down suddenly, unarmed and defenceless. 

“ They have got a capital opportunity 
for polishing us off this evening, if they 
want to do so,” observed Spragge, cheer- 
ily, who with all other officers on leave 
had rejoined at the first tidings of the out- 
break, as they sat down to mess-dinner 
on the first evening of his return ; “ half- 
a-dozen of them could do the trick nicely, 
if they feel so disposed ;” but the joke 
fell somewhat flat —this particular fate 
of a massacre while at the mess-table 
having already befallen the officers of 
another regiment down country; the 
suggestion was considered ill-timed in 
the presence of the servants, who might 
understand what was said; moreover, 
the mess-orderly sepoy was standing in 
the veranda —and the dinner passed off 
without any further attempt at jests or 
badinage. 

One morning, after more than a week 
had dragged itself out in this fashion, 
Yorke received orders to march to the 
residency with two companies to strength- 
en the guard there. In the state of com- 
bined suspense and monotony which 
made up life at that time,a movement 
of any sort was an acceptable change. 
Everything being ready for marching, 
the detachment started half-an-hour after 
the order was received; and Yorke, as 
he mounted his horse to follow it, was 
for the moment in good spirits, although 
he could not but be struck by the change 
in the European mode of life made in the 
last ten days, as typified by the man- 
ner of his march. When last he set out 
for the residency, the authorities had 
been careful to choose the cool of the 














evening for the march. Now it was 
made in the full glare of a May sun at 
mid-day. And as he rode alongin the 
rear of the detachment, and to windward 
of it to keep out of the dust made by the 
men’s feet, it came upon him suddenly 
that he had been untrue to the memory 
of his love. During the last ten days his 
thoughts had scarcely once been occu- 

ied with the past; was this, he thought 
bitterly, to be the end of the great pas- 
sion he had been hugging to his breast, 
and was it fear or excitement that had 
deadened his senses? But now, as he 
drew near the house, his old feelings 
came up again. Yetno! notthe same 
feelings. To cherish a common sort of 
love for the woman who could now never 
be his, would, he felt, be desecration. 
She must now be, it seemed to him, as a 
saint to be worshipped rather than a 
woman to be loved, and his heart bound- 
ed at the thought that he might now have 
the opportunity of proving his devotion 
in a way that could give no offence to the 
purest mind. Yet he did not even know 
if she were still at the residency, or 
whether she had been sent away with 
the other ladies to a place of safety in 
the hills. 

The detachment marched into the res- 
idency enclosure, and halted in the same 
place where Yorke had encamped before 
—the very spot of which, only three 
months ago, Olivia had made the pretty 
sketch, and when Yorke, standing by her 
while she plied her brush, had bewailed 
the monotony of military life, andits want 
of reality. No want of reality now, at any 
rate, and the only monotony that of sus- 
pense. Letting the detachment pile arms 
and break off, to take shelter under the 
trees which skirted the park wall, Yorke 
walked across the grounds tothe house, 
under the portico of which divers scarlet- 
coated attendants were lounging as usual, 
and followed the man who went forward 
to announce him into the house. As he 
entered the large drawing-room, Mrs. 
Falkland came out of a-side room and 
advanced to meet him. It was just here 
that they parted the last time he saw her, 
when he went off, credulous young fool, 
burning with love and elate with hope, 
to be crushed to the earth presently with 
shame and despair. But three short 
months had passed, and now hope and 
love had been crushed together — and 

et not love. Yorke felt in his heart that 
is love for the beautiful woman before 
him was as deep as ever; but he felt 
also with honest pride that it was love of 
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a different kind ; that for the future de- 
votion must be given without acknowl- 
edgment or return; and, mingled with 
his anxiety at seeing her thus exposed to 
the threatening danger, was a feeling of 
elation that he might be near to share, 
perhaps even to shield her from it. 

As Olivia came forward, Yorke noticed 
that she looked paler, and the rich colour 
and tasteful ornaments in which she had 
been wont to attire herself were re- 
placed by a simple white muslin dress 
trimmed with a little blue ribbon, in 
keeping with the weather, but which 
made Ter, he thought, look taller and 
thinner. But he thought her also lovelier 
than ever. 

Olivia blushed slightly, as she came 
forward and held out her hand. Did she 
at all guess what wild work she had 
made with his poor heart? “ You have 
come with the troops, I suppose?” she 
said ; “my husband is. very anxious to 
see you; will you step into his room?” 
And she led the way to Colonel Falkland’s 
office. 

Falkland was writing at a table in his 
shirt-sleeves, for the heat was intense, 
and the punkah was not at work. Hot 
though it was, Yorke thought he would | 
never have sat down in that guise be- 
fore Mrs. Falkland, if she had been his 
wife. The colonel held out his hand to 
greet him, but without rising. He want- 
ed Yorke and his detachment, he said, to 
strengthen the residency guard. The 
greater part of the treasure had been 
sent into cantonments for the use of the 
field force about to march, but there were 
still about three lakhs of rupees —a con- 
siderable temptation to the roughs in the 
city, who were quite ready to rise on the 
smallest provocation, but would keep 
quiet so long as the troops on guard re- 
mained stanch, which they would prob- 
ably do, so long as the main body at 
headquarters stuck by their colours. 
What did Yorke think about his own 
regiment ? 

Yorke said that they were well-con- 
ducted and steady enough so far, but he 
could not help admitting that a change 
had come over the manner of the sepoys, 
as in men who knew they were suspected, 
and deserved to be, after the treachery 
displayed at other places. Still, foolish 
though it might be, he ‘could not help 
believing that they would prove an ex- 
ception to the wholesale treachery every- 
where manifested. 

“ Well, everything depends on General 
Slough ; he has been sent down to take 
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command, and arrived in cantonments 
this morning. And yet not everything. 
A blockhead may easily precipitate mat- 
ters, but a Hannibal could not keep the 
sepoys from mutiny if they are bent on it. 
Iam going down to cantonments pres- 
ently to see what plans are determined 
upon, as soon as I can get my letter- 
writing done. This is the misfortune 


for us civilians,” continued the colonel, | 





sonable precautions would be better. I 
don’t fancy being caught like a rat ina 
trap. All this pretence of confidence 
where you don’t feel any seems simple in- 
fatuation. But it is no good remonstra- 
ting with him.” And so saying, Sparrow 
passed on into the house. 

The court-house, which Yorke had to 
guard —a long one-storeyed building 
with an arched veranda on each side, sit- 


looking wearily over his table covered } uated on the open plain a short distance 


with papers; “we have to be writing 
when we ought to be acting. I have 
been sitting here quill-driving ever since 
day break, and have not got through half 
the work yet. There are fifty things 
still to be done for the troops, and ex- 
presses to be sent in all directions.” 

“Cannot I act as your private secre- 
tary, sir?” asked Yorke; “I shall only 
be too happy to be of use.” 

“ Thank you very much, my dear boy, 
but I think you should keep 7 the treas- 
ury with your men just for the present. 
Here is my private secretary,” he added, 
taking his wife’s right hand, as she stood 
beside him, with his left, without looking 
up; and as Yorke quitted the room to 
join his detachment, he thought to him- 
self that he could never have ventured to 
make her his drudge, or to hold out a left 
hand in that way. With him she must 
always have been as one superior, to be 
treated like a queen; and he could not 
but admit in his state of self-abasement 
that Falkland was the more fitting hus- 
band for suchabride. Yet what a honey- 
moon for her! 

Passing out of the portico, Yorke met 
Captain Sparrow coming on foot towards 
the house, and they stopped to exchange 
a few words, standing on the brown sur- 
face, which at that season did duty for 
grass, in the full blaze of the mid-day 
sun. Sparrow was pale and anxious and 
excited, nor had the arrival of the de- 
tachment tended to reassure him. It 
was perfect madness of Falkland, he ex- 
claimed, to send for more sepoys, and to 
think of holding the place by force, in- 
stead of giving up the residency and 
falling back on cantonments. The troops 
were to march eastward that night, and 
then the city would rise, and they would 
all be murdered, as sure as fate. “He 
won’t even agree,” continued the captain, 
“to my giving up my own house and 
joining him in the residency, lest it 
should seem to invite a rising ; and for 
the same reason he wouldn’t send Mrs. 
Falkland away. It’s all very well to show 
a bold front, but to my mind a few rea- 





beyond the residency enclosure-wall — 
was not this day the scene of much busi- 
ness, the commissioner being absent in 
the cantonments, and Captain Sparrow 
too busy, as he said, to attend, so that 
only the East-Indian assistant was pres- 
ent to conduct the treasury routine ; and 
the suitors who, having come out from 
the city, seemed disposed as they were 
there to make a day of it, sat squatting 
for the most part under the clumps of 
trees which surrounded the building, 
where also their ponies and the bullocks 
which had conveyed their carriages were 
tethered, discussing like the rest of the 
world the news of the day, momentous 
enough in itself, and not likely to have 
lost in importance from being retailed 
through the country by word of mouth ; 
and Yorke fancied that they looked curi- 
ously at him as he passed by at the head 
of his men, as if wondering languidly 
how soon the latter would set on him. 

As soon as the camel-borne tents came 
up, Yorke had them pitched under these 
trees ; and, having posted his sentries in 
the veranda of the rooms occupied by the 
treasure, he passed the day himself in 
the commissioner’s waiting-room. Soci- 
ety was still so far organized that punkah- 
pullers were obtained ; but it was symp- 
tomatic of the state of the times that 
the attendants had forgotten to lower the 
rush-blinds according to custom, so that 
the room swarmed with flies. At one 
o’clock his servant brought luncheon, 
cooked under a tree; but the beer was 
almost as hot as the curry; and flies, 
heat, and suspense combined, made eat- 
ing almost impossible. Thus went the 
long day, Yorke ever and anon scanning 
the prospect from the veranda, looking 
through the trees towards the residency 
to see if he could trace aught of what 
was happening toitsinmates. It seemed 
impossible to realize the condition of af- 
fairs. Life all around was as quiet as 
ever. The sepoys not on guard lay un- 
dressed and asleep in their tents; such 
of the suitors as had remained were for 
the most part also asleep under the trees 5 
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the different court-messengers were try- 
ing to get to sleep on the shady side of 
the veranda. Towards the residency not 
a soul was stirring. Even the crows 
were overcome by the fierce afternoon 
heat, and sat still on the boughs with 
their beaks open, gasping for breath. 
And yet how enviable his position at 
present compared with that of so many 
of his countrymen, who, if still alive, 
were wandering outcasts over these burnt- 
up plains, struggling under the fierce 
heat to find some place of shelter! And 
his turn was coming. Yet could it be 
that peaceful aspect was the forerunner 
of another such tragedy as had already 
occurred in other parts of India? The 
events of the past three months —the 
races and balls and other small events 
which then made up the business of life 
—seemed already to have faded away 
into the distance like adream. The mo- 
notonous peace of those times had been 
found fault with as dreary and dull; how 
gladly would such dulness be welcomed 
back again in place of the dread expect- 
ancy of their present state! And, 
thought the young ian bitterly at times, 
am I not to be permitted to have even 
the chance of dying like a man after 
striking a blow in self-defence — must it 
be my fate to wait here inactive till it is 


my turn to be shot down like a dog? 
Then again to these despondent feelings 
would succeed a sensation almost of joy, 
as he recollected where he was, and that 
he had come back near to the presence 
of his old love ; could it be, after all, that 
their fates were bound together ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ArT last the long hot day began to wear 
to an end; and towards evening Yorke 
saw Colonel Falkland’s carriage drive up 
under the residency portico, whence 
presently a messenger came to summon 
him. 

He found the colonel standing on the 
gravel walk outside the house, apparently 
to avoid eavesdroppers, talking with Spar- 
row and Maxwell the doctor. He looked 
grave and anxious. “I am telling our 
friends here,” he said, when Yorke came 
up to them, “the result of the council of 
war held in cantonments this afternoon. 
It was about as unsatisfactory as such 
councils always are. It is a thousand 
pities that Tartar was superseded. Genh- 
eral Slough is an old woman. There 
were two straightforward courses to pur- 
sue. Either disarm the sepoys at once, 
boldly shooting them down if they re- 
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sisted; or else take them with the field 
force, and show confidence in them. 
This would be the only chance of keep- 
ing them stanch. Old Slough has de- 
cided on a middle course, which will 
certainly fail, as all middle courses do. 
One regiment of native infantry is to be 
sent to Johtuck, nominally to guard the 
treasure there, in reality to get it out of 
the way; another is to go to Meharun- 
poor, for the same reason; the third is 
to stay here. Of course the sepoys see 
through this ; in fact it is an invitation to 
them to mutiny and take themselves off. 
They march for their destination to- 
night; the Europeans march at two 
o’clock to-morrow morning, leaving the 
80th N.I. behind; and we have about 
twenty-four hours to prepare before the 
rising which will now certainly take 
place. 

“ Well, now, to business. We at any 
rate must stick to our posts, and stand 
by the nawab, who is really behaving 
very well, under great temptation to do 
otherwise, to the last. I have arranged 
with the people in cantonments that this 
house shall be the rendezvous. Every 
house there is thatched ; and there is not 
a defensible hole or corner in the place. 
Brigadier Polwheedle is there still, not be- 
ing fit to travel, and his wife, Buxey the 
paymaster, and one or two others; and 
there will be the officers of the 8oth, if 
they can get away. The nawab has pro- 
posed that we should occupy his palace, 
which is a very strong place; but that is 
on the other side of the city, and the peo- 
ple from cantonments might never be 
able to reach it. This house is substan- 
tial, and stands well in the open; and if 
we have only time to get ready, we may 
be able to hold out here till relief comes. 
I should have wished to begin prepara- 
tions ten days ago; but as long as there 
was a chance of saving things by keeping 
up appearances, I was bound to hold my 
hand. All that has been done so far is 
to store some: food. <A part has been 
brought in already, and the nawab has a 
further supply at my disposal. 

“You might arrange, Maxwell, to bring 
in some medicines to-night. Take my 
cart and fill it up with the needful things 
from the dispensary. 

“TI want you, Sparrow, to go to the 
palace at once with a message to the 
nawab. No,” he continued, noticing the 
expression on his assistant’s face, “I 
think there is much less danger of com: 
ing to grief if you ride through the.city 
at night than if yougo by day. Just step 
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aside for a moment, and I will explain 
what has to be said. 

“ Now then,” said the colonel, return- 
ing to where Yorke stood, after despatch- 
ing his unwilling messenger, “let us ar- 
range what has to be done to-morrow, for 
there is not a moment to be lost. It is 
unfortunate that we have no engineers 
here, to show us how the house might be 
retrenched ; this is one of the occasions 
that come up in life to reproach us for 
past idleness and opportunities lost ; and 
you, Yorke, I believe, did not go through 
Addiscombe ; but I know you are a great 
military student. What are your ideas 
as to the best way of fortifying the resi- 
dency?” 

“ There couldn’t be a better house in 
India for the purpose, sir. Have you any 
spare treasure-bags over at the treas- 
ury?” 

t Hundreds.” 

“Then let us have them filled with 
earth in the morning, and block up the 
verandas with sandbag walls; also the 
portico in the same way. The bushes in 
the garden near the house should be cut 


’ down, so as to destroy cover. The sta- 


bles are a long way off, but unless they 
are occupied, and loopholed on the other 
side, the enemy might collect to any 
amount behind them and inthem. Oc- 
cupying them, the residency itself 
would not be exposed to fire on that 
side.” 

“ True ; and we should save the horses 
as long as we can—we may want them, 
Poor Kathleen, I should be sorry if she 
were to change hands without value re- 
ceived, and become the property of a 

eneral of rebels. But I think the sta- 

les are too far off to include in our 
scheme of defence.” 

“Well, then, sir, don’t you think we 
ought to include Sparrow’s house, at any 
rate? It is within easy musket-shot of 

our own, and would be very troublesome 
if occupied by an enemy; whereas, if 
we are in possession of it, there is open 
ground beyond, and we should in fact 
cover another front of our main fortress 
with a strong outpost.” 

“True; but think how this would 
weaken the garrison. And we don’t even 
know yet whether we shall have a garri- 
son. At best we shall not be more than 
a mere handful. No; I think we shall 
have quite enough to do with the main 
building. Let us concentrate our re- 
sources on that.” 

There was some further discussion 
about the arrangements for the morrow, 





jand then Yorke wished the colonel good- 


night, refusing his offer of dinner (it was 
now nine o’clock, and quite dark), al- 
though he would fain have taken another 
look at Olivia’s anxious face ; but, just as 
he ¥ ecg leaving, he turned back and 
said — 

“ Excuse the liberty, sir, but is it too 
late even now to send Mrs. Falkland to 
some place of safety ?” 

“Some place of safety! Where is 
such a spot to be found? I know of 
only one —the centre of the European 
force which is to march from canton- 
ments to-night. But my wife could not 
ask for a privilege denied to the other 
ladies. Besides, the troops will have 
enough to do by themselves, without be- 
ing encumbered with women and chil- 
dren.” 

“T feel sorry,” added the young man 
with some hesitation, “that you did not 
send her to the hills with the escort that 
went a few days ago.” 

“Yes,” replied Falkland, slowly, and 
looking down on the ground ; “I suppose 
a man seldom has his duty put before him 
in such form as to require him to sacri- 
fice what is dearer to him than his own 
life. It seems both careless and selfish 
to have kept her here, does it not? But 
it looked at one time as if everything 
would depend on our showing a bold 
front in every direction ; and if the com- 
missioner had manifested want of con- 
fidence by sending his wife away, he 
might have turned the balance. At least 
so it seemed to me at the time. Poor 
child !” he added, as if speaking to him- 
self, “ she is hardly conscious of her hero- 
ism, or what it has cost her husband to 
allow her to practise it. Had I known 
that the people in cantonments: would be 
such fatuous blockheads, I might have 
acted differently. But it is useless to in- 
dulge in regrets. There is nothing to be 
done but to keep up a bold front to await 
the crash as best we may. 

“ Then do you think, sir, that it is quite 
certain the rest of the army will follow 
suit and go?” - 

“I do; all the supposed safeguards 
have failed us so far. Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans have not shown the jealousy 
of each other that was expected ; and the 
native officers, who had the strongest in- 
ducements to be faithful, seem to be tak- 
ing the lead everywhere. And although 
several regiments are holding back fora 
time, not one has shown a distinct sign 
of standing by us, or displaying an active 
part against the mutineers. I expect we 
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shall have the whole army on us sooner 
or later, although it may be by degrees.” 

“ Then what chance have we against 
such numbers with our handful of Euro- 

ans ?” 

“ Not much, apparently. But a good 
deal may be hoped for from luck, and the 
blunders the villains may be trusted to 
make. Already they have made a great 
mistake in not rising at the same time 
everywhere. Of course, my dear boy,” 
continued the colonel, laying his hand on 
Yorke’s shoulder, “you will not repeat 
what I say. I speak plainly to you be- 
cause I see you are the sort of man to be 
trusted.” 

On returning to his little camp by the 
court-house, Yorke found a note from 
Spragge awaiting him, brought bya ser- 
vant who had come out from canton- 
ments with the rest of his things. “We 
are just starting for Johtuck,” said the 
writer. “The old women who command 
here have not got the pluck to take us 
with them, or to disarm us, but send us 
away because they funk keeping us with 
the force. Of course the men see 
through the dodge, and there is a change 
come over them already. They look as 
sulky as fiends. If our dear old colonel 
had been with us still, we might have had 
a chance; but poor Dumble has gone 
quite foolish, and is about as fit to have 
charge of the regiment as a hospital- 
nurse would be; and we shall have a 
flare-up before long, and no mistake. I 
write in an awful hurry. Good-bye, old 
fellow, and better luck to you than we are 
likely to have.” 

Just as Yorke had finished reading the 
note, the senior native officer of the de- 
tachment came up to make his report for 
the night; the old man’s manner was 
quiet and respectful, as usual, and con- 
veyed no impression that anything was 
wrong. Dismissing him, Yorke threw 
off his shell-jacket, and, lying down on 
the little cot which had been placed in 
front of the tent, watched the scene be- 
fore him. A few yards in advance of his 
own tent was the little line of sepoys’ 
tents, but the men were mostly sleeping 
outside, to get what air was to be had; a 
few were sitting in groups, passing the 
pipe round and talking. In advance was 
the guard-tent, with two sentries pacing 
up and down before it. Watching the 
peaceful scene, and wondering whether it 
was really to be the precursor of a life’s 
crisis, the young man fell asleep. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A CHAPTER OF UNIVERSITY HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. MARK PATTESON. 


PART II. 


A UNIVERSITY is the organ of the in- 
tellectual life of the nation; it is the 
school of learning, the nursery of the 
liberal arts, the academy of the sciences, 
the home of letters, the retreat of the 
studious and the contemplative. 

Wherever and whenever this ideal 
may have been realized in history, it was 
not in that chapter of the history of Oxford 
which we have open at present — viz. 
the epoch of the Restoration. 

Anthony Wood’s diary, which is 
scanty for the period of the civil war 
becomes more full for the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. Our diarist, 
as has been already explained, has no 
intention of presenting us with a picture 
of Oxford — its pursuits, politics, studies, 
fashions, personages; he notes down 
only such occurrences as he himself was 
personally concerned in. Yet, from his 
memoranda we can collect a better idea 
of the state of things in Oxford during 
this period than we have the means o 
forming for any part of the time which 
has elapsed from Anthony Wood’s death 
down to our own age. I confine myself 
on the present occasion to the relations 
between the University of Oxford and 
the government of the country. It will 
be seen that, while the intellectual influ- 
ence of Oxford upon the nation was il, 
its social influence was great, and its po- 
litical importance considerable. Indeed, 
it was because of the social influence 
which it possessed, because its roots 
were struck deep and wide in the soil of 
England, that it became of consequence 
to government to get possession of it, 
and to manipulate the influence of the 
university in the service of the crown. 

That portion of the English people 
which in the Restoration period consti- 
tuted public opinion was animated by 
two principal sentiments, by which it 
judged of all public questions, and of 
the conduct of its government. These 
sentiments were sentiments not of affec- 
tion, but of aversion. The nation was 
not so much animated by loyal at- 
tachment to the hereditary prince, as it 
was urged by the dread of republicanism 
and military tyranny. It was not so much 
devoted to the Church of England, as it 
loathed and abominated Presbyterianism 
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and Popery. Ill-informed of foreign 
affairs, ignorant of the secret intrigues 
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of diplomacy, and destitute of political 
experience, the public creed of these 
classes was summed up in two articles 
—the support of the crown, the main- 
tenance of the Church of England. 
When, then, in the person of James II., 
a Catholic sovereign mounted the throne, 
and when the sovereign began without 
disguise to manifest his intention of 
making his own religion the dominant 
religion, the monarchical party — #z., 
the great bulk of the nation —was 
placed ina newand puzzling dilemma. 
The two sentiments which had hitherto 
made up their whole politics were rudely 
torn asunder. Without being them- 
selves changed, they found their position 
altered for them. The crown and the 
government seemed to have gone round 
to their enemies, and they themselves to 
be occupying the place of the despised 
Nonconformists and Papists, upon whose 
necks they had for twenty years past 
been treading. This dilemma was now 
brought home to the members of the 
university in the most urgent and per- 
sonal form. Their professions of abso- 
lute obedience to their prince had been 
public and repeated, and James, who was 
without a spark of generous feeling, was 
determined to exact performance. 

In 1687 the two parties—the king, 
and his devoted adherents, “the chan- 
cellor, master, and scholars’ of Oxford 
—were brought face to face. For in the 
summer of that year it was resolved that 
the court should make a progress in the 
provinces. 

Qf the old life of the kings of England 
one of the habitual features was a “ prog- 
ress.” These progresses took place ev- 
ery year. They were not merely sum- 
mer excursions for health and pleasure, 
they were, like fox-hunting, political in- 
stitutions of public utility. Though of 
the two thousand, or more, domain es- 
tates of the Norman kings, the greater 
part was at farm, many were still, as we 
should say, in hand. To consume the 
produce it was far easier for the court to 
go to the spot, than to transport the pro- 
visions to the court. On progress the 
sovereign became acquainted with the 
country of which he personally conducted 
the government. He learned not only 
its physical features, and its commercial 
capacities, but the temper and disposi- 
tion of the various districts. Local feel- 
jng was much more deeply marked, and 
had a much more decided preponderance 
over national feeling, then than now, And 
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paper, the local opinion of Wales, of Lan- 
cashire, of Devonshire, is only to be 
gauged by being upon the spot. 


The 
practice of progress, interrupted during 
the Civil War, had not been in favour with 
Charles II., for whom country life had no 
attractions, and who preferred, like Louis 
XIV., to have the nobles come round his 
court in the capital to visiting them in 
their castles. But in 1687 it was deter- 
mined, in view of the gathering discon- 
tent, to regain popularity, and to recon- 
cile the people to the court policy by re- 
suming the disused progress. 

The expedient was-not unsuccessful. 
So far as outward demonstrations of loy- 
alty and respect went, it was evident that 
a king of England, though he professed 
a hated religion, had still a powerful hold 
on the hearts of the people. There was, 
as yet, no reaction against royalty. This 
people, whose fathers had cut off the 
head of their king, and set up a republic, 
had conceived such an abhorrence of re- 
publicanism, that they were eager to wel- 
come a prince whom they knew to be 
cruel, tyrannical, bigoted, without gener- 
osity, without patriotism, a tool of the 
great anti-national party in Europe. 

It was settled that James was to take 
Oxford on his way back. In this sanctu- 
ary of unspotted loyalty the Catholic poli- 
cy of the court had stirred a very uneasy 
feeling. But now it was not only general 
measures which created apprehension. 
Incredible advances had been made to- 
wards introducing Romanism into the 
college foundations. The heads of Christ 
Church and of University were not only 
Catholics, but Catholic converts, which 
was worse. Besides Massey, dean of 
Christ Church, and Obadiah Walker, 
master of University, two fellows of Uni- 
niversity College and one fellow of Brase- 
nose had a license to absent themselves 
from chapel and to decline the oaths of 
supremacy, etc. As for the Magdalen 
case, the situation at the moment of the 
king’s visit was that Sunderland had sent 
from Bath, under date 21st August, a 
peremptory letter commanding the fel- 
lows to admit the Bishop of Oxford presi- 
dent of the college, the election of Hough 
having been pronounced null and void by 
sentence of the ecclesiastical commission. 
These measures, following upon the Dec- 
laration of Indulgence, were little less 
than a declaration of war against the es- 
tablished Church and the university. Yet 
such was the deep-rooted Tory feeling of 
the place that no doubt was entertained 
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meet with a respectful reception by the 
authorities, whatever opinion of his pol- 
icy they might cherish in the secrecy of 
their bosoms. The time was September, 
the depth of our long vacation. But in 
the seventeenth century September saw 
not only the doctors and masters, but 
many of the undergraduates already back 
in their chambers. It so happened that 
our Anthony Wood was absent on one of 
his visits to London at the time. But on 
his return his first care was to institute 
inquiry after all the particulars of the 
visit, and to commit them to paper with 
his usual scrupulous minuteness. His 
narrative is so precise and detailed, that 
even had he been present he could hard- 
ly have told us more. The royal cav- 
alcade was to enter from Woodstock, 
on Saturday, 3d September. The whole 
university assembled at 3 P.M. at the 
vice-chancellor’s. Fell was now dead, 
so Ironside, the warden of Wadham, 
had at length become vice-chancellor. 
Having received notice by their messen- 
ger that the king’s party was at hand, the 
authorities all got on horseback at Wad- 
ham gate — why on horseback I cannot 
tell, seeing they proposed to go no far- 
ther than the top of St. Giles’s. Twenty- 
three doctors in scarlet, the proctors in 
their formalities, nineteen M.A.’s, the es- 


quire bedels with their golden chains 
about their necks —all with their foot- 


cloths and lackeys. The posts and rails 
before the houses in St. Giles’s had been 
removed, the ditches filled up, and the 
street made level. The north gate, com- 
monly called Bocardo, by which the pro- 
cession was to enter the city, had been 
beautified by being whitewashed, the 
arms over the gate new painted. The 
city were also on foot in their companies 
—the glovers, the cordwainers, the tail- 
ors, the mercers — each company with its 
ensign bearing the arms of the guild; 
the common councilmen, the bailiffs, the 
city sergeants, the town-clerk, the re- 
corder, and the mayor with his mace- 
bearer, are not forgotten in Anthony 
Wood’s enumeration. At the top of 
St. Giles’s they met the procession. The 
vice-chancellor began his Latin address 
on his knees, while the great bells of St. 
Mary’s and of Carfax were sounding. 
The king bid him s¢and and speak ; and 
when he had done the king raised his 
hat—“an old French coarse hat not 
worth a groat.” The ceremony of deliv- 
ering up the bedels’ staves, and of re- 
turning them, was not forgotten, and the 
cavalcade, the vice-chancellor and the 
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bedels having been got on horseback 
again, not without difficulty, moved down 
North-gate Street, now called Cornmar- 
ket, and down Fish Street, now called St. 
Aldates, to Christ Church great gate. 
The way was lined, though it was the 4th 
September, with gownsmen — undergrad- 
uates on one side, M.A.’s on the other — 
and such doctors as had not ridden out 
stood with the dean and canons at Christ 
Church gate, Tom-gate — then quite new, 
it had been finished by Sir C. Wren in 
1682. The waits or band of wind instru- 
ments belonging to the city and universi- 
ty saluted the king as he passed Carfax; 
and the conduit, Nicholson’s conduit, 
which then stood in the centre of the 
cross, and is now in Nuneham Park, ran 
with claret for the vulgar. The king was 
housed in the dean’s ‘lodgings. At sup- 
per the dean and canons stood round the 
king’s chair, and he conversed freely 
with them, telling them that he was sen- 
ior to most of them, that he had been en- | 
tered on the books of Christ Church after 
Edgehill in 1642. The next day was Sun- 
day, and there was the usual Anglican 
sermon at St. Mary’s. But it was not’ 
honoured by the presence of royalty or 
of the dean of Christ Church. The king 
was at Dean Massey’s private chapel in 
Canterbury quadrangle to hear mass, and 
a sermon by a secular priest called Wil- 
liam Hall, which was applauded and ad- 
mired by all in the chapel, which was 
very full. The king’s religion was un- 
popular in the university, but the pure 
detestation of Popery which had reigned 
in the time of Elizabeth and James was 
no longer known. It was no longer sin- 
ful to witness the mass or to listen to a 
Catholic sermon. After dinner the fel- 
lows of Magdalen, twenty-one in number, 
waited on him by order. They fell on 
their knees and presented their petition. 
He refused to receive it, and he rated 
them, still kneeling, in a tone and in 
words the vulgar insolence of which 
passed unheeded amid the flagrant ille- 
gality of the orders to which he was ex- 
acting obedience. In the afternoon he 
paid a visit — the only college he deigned 
to visit — to University College, and in 
it the only thing which interested him 
was Walker’s private chapel. His mind, 
like that of all converts, was wholly en- 
gaged with the interests of the Church 
he had attached himself to. One being 
presented to him, as Mr. Clark of Alt 
Souls, the king, hearing the name of All 
Souls, inquired, “ Are not you bound by 
statute to pray for the dead?” When 
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Dr. Plot, the celebrated naturalist, was 
presented to him, the inquiry which 
was thought appropriate to be addressed 
to him was what he thought of the holy 
well in Flintshire. At six on the Sun- 
day afternoon the vice-chancellor and 
doctors waited on the king to present 
him with a Bible printed at the theatre 
and a pair of gloves, and to ask him to 
accept of a collation in the Selden Libra- 
ry in the morning. Anthony Wood gives 
us a menu of the entertainment, if enter- 
tainment it could be called, where the 
king ate alone at the bountifully-spread 
board. He invited no one to sit and eat, 
and etiquette forbade their seating them- 
selves unbidden. Accordingly the slice 
of shoulder of mutton, and of partridge, 
which formed the king’s meal, cost the 
university 160/.,==700/, of the present 
day. The abundance of dishes which 
had been provided were scrambled for 
by the courtiers, who pelted each other 
with sweetmeats, which were thrown 
about the books and the ladies’ dresses, 
and in the face of Dr. Denham, of Mag- 
dalen Hall. The king took his leave of 
the vice-chancellor at the great gate be- 
hind the theatre, leading into the con- 
tinuation of Broad Street, which was 
then known as Canditch. Ashe stepped 
into his coach he delivered himself of 
Wood has record- 
ed the words. They are noticeable, as 
being in the same key as the declaration 
of indulgence. James’s mind was one 
which held only one idea ata time. The 
idea which was possessing him at pres- 
ent was that which was embodied in the 
declaration, viz., the introduction of his 
own religion under the guise of “ tolera- 
tion,” a new principle which had been 
set agoing by the philosophers and lat- 
itudinarians. “Then the king, going to 
the great door behind the theatre in 
Canditch to take coach, turned aside to 
the vice-chancellor and doctors, and 
said: ‘1 must commend unto ye again 
love and charity, that there be a right 
understanding among you. I must tell 
you that in the king my father’s time the 
Church of England’s men and the Catho- 
lics loved each other, and were, as ’twere, 
all one ; but now there is gotten a spirit 
which is quite contrary, and what the 
reason is I cannot tell. There are some 
among you that are the occasion of those 
things, but I know them, and I shall take 
notice of them for the future.’ ” 

It was not only to the personal pres- 
ence of the monarch that this homage 
was rendered. The creed of the univer- 
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i the private conviction of its individ- 
‘ual members, went in the direction of 
‘personal government, beyond what any 
| Tory lawyer would have affirmed to be 
' law — beyond anything which James him- 
self would have ventured toclaim. Only 
|four years before James’s visit, in July 
| 1683, and it so happened on the same day 
on which Lord Russell was put to death, 
the convocation of the university had 
passed a decree which embodied a con- 
fession of faith. In form it mimicked 
the damnatory style of the Roman curia, 
or of the Sorbonne. In this “judgment 
and decree” twenty-seven propositions, 
extracted from various books, were con- 
demned as “ damnable doctrines, destruc- 
tive to the sacred persons of princes, 
their state and government, and of all 
human society.” The books from which 
these propositions were extracted —a 
whole library of authors, including the 
names of Hobbes, Baxter, Milton, Knox, 
Bellarmine, the Solemn League ard Cov- 
enant — were ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of our marshal, in the court of our 
schools. Who it was that committed the 
university to this presumptuous piece of 
folly, or who extracted the propositions, 
Ido not know. Perhaps it was Bishop 
Fell, as nothing of importance was done 
by the university without his approval. 
And we know that Fell had an animosity 
against Hobbes. It was into the account 
of Hobbes, which Anthony Wood had 
written with laudable impartiality, that 
Fell intruded some of his most audacious 
interpolations. He made Wood say, ¢.g., 
of the * Leviathan,” that it was a “ mon- 
strous ” book “ librum monstrosissimum, 
qui nunc non solum in Anglia, sed in vict- 
nis gentibus publico damno notissimus est.” 
Wood wrote on the occasion an apolo- 
getic letter to Hobbes, to which Hobbes 
replied with the magnanimity that might 
have been expected. As for the bishop’s 
invectives, he only says, “It would in- 
deed have hurt me much, if the man were 
either a competent judge of abstract 
matters, or were a man of note for learn- 
ing either at home or abroad.” Public 
burning of books is a silly game at which 
two can play. Thirty years later the 
Whig corporation of the city of London 
retaliated upon the Tory university, and 
the Oxford decree of 1683 was burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman be- 
fore the Royal Exchange in the presence 
of the lord mayor and sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex. 

If it was Fell who procured the pass- 
ing of the decree of 1683, it was done in 
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the name of the university. Another 
scandalous transaction in the following 
year, 1684, was not the act of the uni- 
versity, but was carried out by himself 
as head of Christ Church. As at once 
bishop of the diocese and head of Christ 
Church —he held deanery and bishopric 


of the same see — Fell exercised a com-! 


manding influence in the place, such as 
has never since been in the hands of 
any individual. As holding those places, 
and wielding that power, and being in 
1684 sixty years of age, desire of prefer- 
ment could have counted for little among 
Fell’s motives for compliance with the 
illegal requirements of the court. He 
was besides a man of enlarged liberality 
and public spirit, an. open-handed bene- 
factor of his college. Though not a man 
of learning in a special degree (as Hobbes 
intimates), he had edited Cyprian, and 
was a munificent patron of learning, and 
an encourager of study among the young 
gownsmen. Having the command of 
the university press, it was his custom to 
print every year some book, commonly a 
classical author, for distribution on new- 

ear’s day among the members of his 

ouse. His natural strength of character 


and energy dominated all his compeers. 
As one instance of his ascendency in the 
university, it is affirmed by Wood that 


Gilbert Ironside, warden of Wadham, 
could not be nominated vice-chancellor 
in Dr. Fell’s lifetime, because Dr. Fell 
did not think him fit for the office. 
Though Fell was not the university, yet 
we may say that the will and intelligence 
of the university were embodied in his 
person. Yet this is the answer which 
this eminent man sends to the court in 
the matter of Locke. John Locke held 
in 1684.4 studentship at Christ Church 
which he had enjoyed ever since 1651. 
Residence was not required of a student 
of Christ Church, and Locke had com- 
mitted no. breach of the statutes of his 
college. But he had been secretary, and 
intimately trusted by the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, and it was determined by 
the court to inflict some penalty upon 
a prominent Whig. Sunderland sent a 
short note to the Dean of Christ Church, 
intimating the king’s pleasure to have 
Locke removed from his studentship. A 
fellowship, or studentship, is a place the 
tenure of which is for life, subject to the 
observance of certain conditions laid 
down by the statutes of the foundation. 
Locke had fulfilled all these conditions, 
and his studentship was not voidable. 
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The dean had no statutable power to de- 
prive a student. And though the crown 
was, or claimed to be, visitor of Christ 
Church, yet a visitor has no power to 
deprive except for offences to which the 
penalty of deprivation is by statute an- 
nexed, and after hearing the parties. 
The answer returned by Fell to Sunder- 
; !and’s letter was as follows : — 


“Rt. honble,—I have received the 
foaggae! of your lordship’s letter, wherein 
you are pleased to inquire concerning 
!Mr. Locke’s being a student of this 
\house, of which I have this account to 
render, that he being, as your lordship is 
truly informed, a person who was much 
trusted by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and who is suspected to be ill-affected to 
the government, I have for divers years 
had an eye on him; but so close has his 
guard been on himself, that after several 
strict inquiries, I may confidently affirm 
there is not any man in the college who 
has heard him speak a word against, or 
so much as concerning, the government ; 
and although very frequently, both in 
public and private, discourses have been 
purposely introduced to the disparage- 
ment of the Earl of Shaftesbury, he could 
never be provoked to take any notice, or 
discover in word or look the least con- 
cern. So that I believe there is nota 
man in the world so much master of taci- 
turnity and passion. He has here a 
physician’s place, which frees him from 
the obligation which others have to resi- 
dence; and he is now abroad for want of 
health ; but, notwithstanding this, I have 
summoned him to return home, which is 
done with this prospect, that if he comes 
not back, he will be liable to expulsion 
for contumacy ; and if he does, he will be 
answerable to the law for that which he 
shall be found to have done amiss ; it be- 
ing probable, that though he may have 
been thus cautious here, where he knew 
himself suspected, he has laid himself 
more open in London, where a general 
liberty of speaking was used.... Ifhe 
doesn’t return by the 1st of January, I 
shall be able to proceed against him to 
expulsion. But if this method seems not 
effectual or speedy enough, and his Maj- 
esty, our founder and visitor, shall please 
to command his immediate remove, upon 
the receipt thereof, directed to the dean 
and chapter, it shall accordingly be exe- 
cuted by your lordship’s, &c. &c., 

“JOHN FELL.” 


To this epistle Sunderland replies by 
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sending the king’s “commands for the conqueror, architect, and scientific in- 
immediate expulsion of Mr. Locke.” Fell’s quirer, and if tropical Africa is less 
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reply was as follows : — 


“Right honourable,—I hold myself | 
.bound to signify to, your lordship that his | 
Majesty’s command for the expulsion of | 
Mr. Locke from this college is fully ex- 
ecuted.” 


The deprivation of Locke is excused by 
Lord Grenville on the ground that it was 
the act, not of the dean and chapter, but 
of the crown, and that the college author- 
ities merely registered a mandate which 
they were bound to obey. But the dean 
and chapter did more than register it; 
they, to use their own words, “ put it in 
execution.” If they had not executed it, 
there would have been great difficulty in 
enforcing it. Nor can the legality of the 
mandate have been clear even to them. 
At least, four years later, when the 
fellows of Magdalen were expelled by the 
prerogative of the crown, exercised b 
commission, after the parties were heard, 
which Locke was not, no doubt was en- 
tertained in the university of the illegality 
of the proceeding. Yet the Magdalen 
College case was conducted with some 
show of the forms of justice, which were 
not attempted to be preserved in the case 


known than the northern region — which 
is now not the case — North Africa has 


}one advantage which ought to make its 


geography a permanent object of en- 
lightened curiosity. Every foot gained 
in Northern Africa is a foot gained for 
Europe, a foot of room for the develop- 
ment of the races to which, so far as man 
can perceive, the civilization of mankind 
has been entrusted. The Nyanza is far 
off, but Timbuctoo is near. Livingstone 
may have been clearing the way for the 
English ultimately, but he has cleared 
it immediately for the Egyptian Turks. 
North Africa has once been European, 
and if Europe could but once be con- 
vinced that it is worth having, would be 
European again. The emperor Napo- 
leon, whose dreaminess was his strong 
as well as his weak point, dreamed and 
said that it was worth having; and he 
may have been right, though Europe, 
alarmed by the desert, by Mohammedan 
fanaticism, and by the failure of the 
French, who are not colonists, to colonize 
Algeria, declines without further evi- 
dence to believe it. Europe may be jus- 
tified by the event, but a region practi- 
cally limitless, which was once a granary, 


which may contain mineral resources of 
immense extent, and which is everywhere 
within six days’ steam of Marseilles, is 
worth a greal deal more effort at explora- 
tion than has yet been bestowed upon it. 
The exploration of Northern Africa, 
with an especial view to its fertility, its 
mineral treasures, and its capacity for 
in Northern Africa as in Central Africa, | sustaining Europeans —a capacity prob- 
and it is rather stupid of them. No book | ably exceeding that of Spain — should be 
about Morocco, or Algeria, or Tunis, or; undertaken systematically; and if the 
even Timbuctoo, will sell like a book | southern nations, to whom the task prop- 
about Lake Nyanza, even though the for- | erly falls, are unequal to the task, Eng- 
mer is written by an artist, and the latter |lishmen should commence it for them. 
by one who has as little idea how to| They have the men, the energy, and the 
make a book as poor Dr. Livingstone. | money, and may well expend a moderate 
No lecture on the Niger attracts an au-| quantity of all three in an effort to know 
dience like one on the Upper Nile, and the one grand region which European 
men who know all about Dr. Living-|energy has once attacked, has begun to 
stone’s friends and Sir S. Baker’s ene-| conquer, and then has abandoned to the 
mies and the khedive’s new tributaries, | semi-savage and the sand. 

hardly know the names of the States| They could hardly make a better be- 
which claim the southern border of the | ginning —though it seems to be an indi- 
Mediterranean, and do not know at all! rect one —than by supporting the Mac- 
the limit of their southern boundaries. |kenzie Mission, brought before a public 
This neglect is a mistake, for even if a|meeting at the Mansion House on Mon- 
negro is more interesting than an Arab |day, but apparently received with more 
Moor, which he is not, the Moor having |of astonishment than of the enthusiasm 
perhaps of all semi-savage men the largest | which yields money. The project then 
undeveloped‘ potentiality of genius, and ‘unfolded seems a dreamy one, but its 
having displayed his power already as dreaminess may be exaggerated} and 


of a Whig and a friend of Shaftesbury. 


From The Spectator. 
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PEOPLE are not half as much interested 
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granting that it is a dream, it is a dream 
which may have material consequences. 
The idea of the persons who are support- 
ing Mr. Mackenzie is to get behind the 
great desert barrier which divides Med- 
iterranean Africa from the more fertile 
centre, and attack the continent from 
the west, at a point where the Canary 
Islands give, or would give, if they be- 
longed to anybody but the Portuguese, 
an admirable basis of action. They are 
fertile, they belong to Europe, they can 
be reached from London in six days, 
and they are only eighty miles from the 
thickest section of the African continent. 
Africa can be entered here without inter- 
ference from barbarous kings, for the 
dominions of the Morocco sultan do not 
extend so far south; or from savage 
populations, for there are none; or from 
the climate, which, though not a good 
one, is too dry to be dangerous. Ex- 
plorers or traders may die from want of 
water, but they will not die of miasma, 
or the fevers it produces. The traveller 
landing at the old mouth of the Belta, 
between Cape Bojador and Cape Judy, 
has before him a straight and practicable 
road across the desert to Timbuctoo, in 
the very heart of the West-African con- 
tinent, but only eight hundred miles 
away. Suppose, merely for argument, 


that a railway existed from the mouth 
of the Belta to Timbuctoo—twice the 
length, that is, of the railway from London 
to Edinburgh — Southampton would be 


within sgven days’ journey — fifteen hun- 
dred mif¢s by water and eight hundred by 
land — of the heart of West Africa, and of 
Timbuctoo, a city from which the trader, 
if he were protected there, could trade by 
caravan with three-fourths of the conti- 
nent, and descend the Niger at will. 
That is not an enticing prospect, so far 
as commerce is concerned, though they 
talk of indigo, and cotton, and oils — 
except to a few firms which like little 
trades and one hundred per cent. profit 
better than great trades and five per cent. 
—and there will be no railway, but the 
explorer, once on the Belta, will recog- 
nize two geographical possibilities. It is 
more than probable, after the experi- 
ments of General Daumas, that the sink- 
ing of fifteen or twenty artesian wells 
would turn the way from Cape Juby to 
Timbuctoo into a safe, easy, and not very 
tedious caravan route, by which the peo- 
ple of the great region which looks to 
Timbuctoo as its centre would habitually 
communicate with Europe. They now 
pass through Morocco by a path two 
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thousand miles long, but this is a far 
shorter, much easier, and much safer 
way, if only water could be readily and 
certainly obtained, and the probability 
that it could is very great. There are 
no tribes to stop them, no kings to tax 
them, and the Atlantic at the end. Such 
a Caravan route, with the safe communi- 
cation it would ensure, would costa mere 
trifle, would attract a trade which might 
be important among third-class trades, 
and would be a regular door of commu- 
nication with the far interior of Western 
Africa, — with the little-known lands 
where, from the little evidence as yet ob- 
tained, the negro seems to have reached 
some capacity of understanding that peace 
will pay him a great deal better than 
war; and this speculation, which is not 
“dreamy,” or “ wild,” or even foolhardy, 
is well worth the cost and trouble and 
danger of an expedition. If it is worth 
while to spend a little money and a com- 
petent explorer or two and some energy 
on exploring any place, it is worth while 
to spend them on a short route between 
the heart of Western Africa and the At- 
lantic; and, the end considered, there 
can be neither absurdity nor reckless- 
ness in the idea of traversing the eight 
hundred miles of desert which it is requi- 
site to know. Mr. Giffard Palgrave did 
infinitely more than that in Arabia. Ié 
the tsetse-fly is there, as somebody is 
sure to say he is, he will not bite a camel; 
if the desert robber is dangerous, he will 
not kill anybody who subscribes at home; 
and if there is no water, — well, we shall 
know the fact, and know better how to 
manage the next effort. The advantage 
to be gained is worth the risk, but the 
promoters dream dreams to which this 
advantage is trivial, and as they include 
engineers, their dreams should have a 
hearing. They think it possible to re- 
open the inland sea which, as they are 
convinced, on evidence of great weight, 
once connected the centre of Western 
Africa with the Atlantic Ocean. Their 
belief is that the vast depression in the 
desert of Sahara known as El Juff, and 
certainly once the bed of a sea, being 
even now so encrusted with salt that 
vegetation will not live, was once filled 
by the water of the Atlantic through a 
fiord jutting into the continent through 
the valley of the Belta, and now shut off 
from the ocean by a bar of sand eight 
miles across. This bar, formed by the 
Belta, once cut through, they believe that 
a ship might steam from Southampton to 
Timbuctoo, above the old ocean-bed, now 
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a waterless, treeless, cornless desert of 
sand, salt, and stone, right up to the 
higher land, whence the Niger, after its 
northernmost bend, tends sharply south, 
The sea certainly reached there once, for 
there are the Atlantic shells to prove it, 
and probably in very recent times,— that 
is, times within reach of the rumours on 
which ancient geographers based their 
maps. This dream may of course be a 
dream, and nothing better. The floor of 
E] Juff may prove to be many yards 
higher than geographers think it is. The 
bar may be fifty miles across, instead of 
only eight. The expense of cutting only 
eight miles may turn out to be impossi- 
ble, without the assistance of rulers who 
want all their revenues to improve their 
power of killing other homicides; but 
still the evidence has been studied by 
experts, who are not prepared to reject 
it, and the possibility is amply sufficient 
to justify determined exploration, and 
that is all that we are at present advo- 
cating. Grant that the idea of refilling 
the inland sea is fantastic, and that no 
engineering work worth doing can be 
attempted in the Sahara, and that Sir A. 
Cotton, who pledges himself to the physi- 
cal practicability of the scheme, is influ- 
enced by his permanent belief that water, 
as well as faith, can remove mountains, 
still the Mackenzie Expedition is thor- 


oughly worthy the active support of all 
interested in understanding the planet 


they live on. Suppose some millionaire 
makes it his own, supports the expedi- 
tion himself, and so links his name into 
modern history! He will not, it may be, 
get any percentages, though percentages 
are possible through the enterprise too ; 
but he will acquire a reputation, a sepa- 
rate place in the world, which many men 
value more, and a new and permanent 
interest in life. It is something to make 
a hidden continent accessible to Europe, 
though only by caravan, and may be the 
means of enabling his successors to ac- 
complish much more. A direct water- 
route into the heart of Africa,—that is a 
dream on which kings might spend for- 
tunes, and never be taunted either with 
ignoble or fantastic expenditure. 


; From The Graphic. 
RETORTS COURTEOUS. 


THE aim and end of a retort is to show 
that the object of it has been satirizing 
or attacking himself, and has been ab- 
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surdly exhibiting his own weakness in- 
stead —in other words, has been hoist- 
ing himself, like the Shakespearian en- 
gineer, on his own petard. Dr. John- 
son was a master in this art, though in 
truth most of his sledge-hammer blows 
were rather direct attacks, provoked by 
some foolish speech, and directed more 
against the person himself and his known 
views and character. They lack propor- 
tion, and are too hostile. It might seem 
that with a theoretically perfect man, who 
was careful to be consistent in every 
word and act, there would be no room for 
retort, and that in presence of such even 
a Johnson would lose his occupation. 
But the utter silence of such a being is a 
challenge ; his bearing even is a sort of 
utterance which can furnish a material 
for a good retort. On the whole, the 
practised retorter, like the good batsman, 
must have a bowler, to whom he can 
send back the flying ball. 

A good school for retort might be the 
street, where it is in high favour among 
coachmen, omnibus conductors, etc., who 
are surprisingly ready. Here the requi- 
site coarseness may be learned. But the 
legitimate elements of retort are wanting. 
It will be seen that it is more recrimina- 
tion than pure retort that is cultivated, 
as the reply to the jeering remark on 
some blemish is the loud proclamation of 
another blemish. Here the two missiles 
cross each other and do damage, instead 
of one being caught and hurled back. 
Johnson’s famous and unapproachable 
sally when engaged in slanging<the wa- 
terman on the river was of this kind. 
Nothing finer in its way can be con- 
ceived. “ Your mother,” he roared, in 
answer to some insult, “under pretence 
of keeping a disreputable house is a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods.” (The exact text 
was somewhat coarser.) Here the selec- 
tion of “your mother” for vituperation, 
the accusation of pretence at respecta- 
bility, the carrying on one disgraceful 
calling by concealing it under another as 
disgraceful, the readiness and appro- 
priateness of the reply, all joined to 
make it crushing and overwhelming. 

When we hear a “good thing” said at 
a dinner-party the enjoyment perhaps 
arises from the sense of spontaneousness 
and admiration at the “ preparedness ” of 
the speaker, who may have been taken at 
a disadvantage. Most piquant, however, 
is the situation when one who has been 
“tossed and gored,” suddenly springs to 
his feet, and extricates himself brilliantly. 
In such a case there is no brilliant firing 
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from the fort, but the fort has to be re- 
taken. Of this class was the retort of 
D’Orsay on the facetious Tom Raikes, 
diseur and dandy, but whose face no 
amount of dandyism could beautify, it 
being deeply pitted, his nose especially, 
with the small-pox. The latter had sent 
the gay Alfred a copy of offensive vers- 
es anonymously, which, however, being 
shown about, caused great laughter at 
the beau’s expense. D’Orsay knew who 
was the writer. In a few days he saw 
Raikes at the club, and called out, “ The 
next time, mon cher, that you write an 
anonymous letter don’t seal it with the 
end of your nose.” The letter had been 
sealed with a wafer and a thimble to 
maintain its assumed character. This 
was coarse, “wanting in finish,” but 
certainly effective. During one of the 
German wars in the last century a young 
English officer was dining in company 
with a German prince at a large mess, 
After dinner the latter, from wantonness, 
began “ flipping ” some water that was in 
a glass betore him, and contrived to 
splash some of it in the officer’s face. 
Now here was an embarrassing situation. 
To resent the affront seriously would 
bring about a scene, court-martial, and 
possibly ruin —a result wholly dispropor- 
tioned to the offence; to pass it by was 


to lose caste as accepting an affront. 
The young Englishman had the true in- 
stinct ; without an instant’s hesitation he 
said, smiling to the German, “ That’s a 
droll trick, but we do it better in Eng- 
land,” and with a loud laugh threw a 


glass of water in the other’s face. There 
was some confusion, but an old general 
interfered, and said, “Mom prince, vous 
Lavez commencé /” and the whole passed 
off as a rough joke. 

When a person who is superior goes 
out of his way to raise one who is in- 
ferior, and the latter presumes on this 
gratuitous elevation to assert a superior- 
ity, how delightful it is to witness the old 
relation restored! The meaner souls 
often thus presume; to say nothing of 
dependents and “ poor relations,” whose 
awkward situation, however, gives them 
an excusable sensitiveness. The writ- 
er once saw this complimentary brevet- 
rank which had been good-naturedly be- 
stowed, and turned to somewhat arrogant 
uses, most happily withdrawn by a pleas- 
ant and capable host. X——, who was 
flourishing at the law, and loved to have 
’ his friends about him, had bethought him 
of poor Drudgeby, whose rusty habili- 
ments and hungry lineaments betokened 
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but short commons in the way of briefs. 
He invited Drudgeby to one of his grand 
banquets — with queen’s counsel, patents 
of precedence and the rest—and art- 
fully contrived to place Drudgeby be- 
side the well-known solicitors, “ Tucker 
and Tucker,” whom Drudgeby had been 
yearning to know. There was no patron- 
age, nothing in the way of condescension, 
After dinner our host called out pleas- 
antly, “ Tell me how you like that claret, 
Drudgeby ?” On which the latter, rais- 
ing his glass to the light, sipping it crit- 
ically, and with an ineffable air of con- 
noisseurship, said aloud, “ Well, I think 
it is zew/” To whom the host, stung 
by such a return: “New to you /” This 
wholesome rebuke, though somewhat 
rough, was felt by the crowd to be neces- 
sary, and sent the guest down to his 
former level. 

Even more scientific was the Duc de 
Richelieu’s behaviour. In a moment of 
petulance and at a supper the king had 
given himaslap. This, it will be seen at 
once, was being “driven into a corner.” 
To return it was impossible, to rest under 
it was disgrace, and, indeed, any serious 
dealing with the matter must, at the best, 
have led to retirement from the court — 
a self-inflicted punishment which would 
have been ridiculous where no offence 
had been given. Without a moment’s 
pause the nobleman turned to his neigh- 
bour and slapped his face, saying, “ The 
king wishes you to pass that on.” Thus 
it passed into the regions of jest. If the 
reader studies the principle of this little 
situation he will see that the solution 
will apply to many a critical point in life ; 
and that the really skilful have the art of 
making a grave situation appear light, or 
a light one grave, to suit their views. 


From The National Food and Fuel Reformer. 
THE MUSHROOM. 


PERHAPs there is no other country on 
the face of the globe where the above 
fungus is less understood or appreciated 
than England. We find on the contrary, 
on the Continent, that it is almost a daily 
dish — when it can be procured — with 
even the poorest persons, and it often 
has to make, and does make, a delicious 
and inexpensive meal where none would 
be had otherwise. In England thousands 
of people, particularly of the lower class- 
es, will eat no mushroom except that 
known as the field mushroom, while on 
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the Continent a strong prejudice exists 
against the same species. This prejudice 
arises from the fact that other fungi are 
confounded with it through ignorance, 
and very fatal accidents sometimes oc- 
cur, which would be prevented by observ- 
ing that the true field mushroom always 
has purple spores, gills at first of pink 
colour and afterwards purple, a perma- 
nent ring or coliar around the stem, and 
that it is never found in woods, its home 
always being on the open plain or com- 
mons, 

The meadow mushroom grows in low- 
land pastures, and has certainly a strong- 
er flavour than that of the fields. This 
fungus is peculiar in this country, and is 
sold in great quantities ; itis here known 
as the “horse mushroom,” because of the 
enormous size it attains, a single speci- 
men sometimes weighing fourteen pounds. 
In addition to these two there are forty- 
nine other varieties of mushroom that are 
known to botanists as esculent and excel- 
lent, some of them attaining a diameter 
of fourteen inches, others five or six 
inches, and another, the “nail fungus,” 
scarcely exceeding one inch in diameter. 

Hills, plains, valleys, fields and pas- 
tures all over the world are alive with 
these nutritious fungi. Millions of tons 


of them are allowed annually to rot where 


they spring up, simply because ignorance 
or fear prevents their utilization as food. 
It is true that the distinctions between 
the edible mushroom and some of its un- 
pleasant cousins cannot be easily under- 
stood by any but botanists, and yet this 
difficulty might be materially obviated if 
botanical writers would describe the dis- 
tinctions in words that could be popu- 
larly understood, or that, at least, may 
be found in dictionaries. The botanical 
nomenclature may be good as it is ingen- 
ious, but to non-botanists it is as incom- 
prehensible as the inscriptions on the E!- 
gin marbles. Let it be preserved for 
bookworms, if needs must, but let it be 
also translated for common use. 

Among the more remarkable esculents 
of this class may be mentioned the “ beef- 
steak fungus.” It is very juicy and 
fleshy, and its sections resemble beef in 
appearance. A botanist found lately one 
of five feet in circumference and weigh- 
ing exactly eight pounds, and another 
was found nearly twenty feet in circum- 
ference and weighing thirty pounds. 
This species is particularly found in Ger- 
many, where it is sliced and eaten with 
salad, and is highly esteemed as a nutri- 
tious food. 
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Another species, botanically known as 
Lycoperdon giganteum, when young is of 
a cream-like consistence, and is an ex- 
cellent addition to the breakfast menu. 
A single one is large enough to feed ten 
or twelve persons, and some members of 
the species are a good substitute for truf- 
fles. A specimen lately found weighed 
ten pounds, and was three feet four inch- 
es in circumference. 

It may be worthy a passing notice to 
mention here that some of the fungi pos- 
sess odours unlike those of “ Araby the 
blest.” Most of them have what is called 
the fungoid smell —that of a damp cellar 
that has been long closed up, indicative of 
mouldiness and decay. But others exhale 
a fetid odour which the nose never forgets, 
it being long afterwards felt and smelled 
when the smeller is not in any proxim- 
ity to the fungus. One of them, again, 
named Zhelephora palmata, has ascent 
precisely similar to a dissecting-room, but 
much stronger. Attempts by artists to 
draw sketches of it have always to be 
made in the open air, in a room the fetid- 
ness being absolutely unbearable. Other 
species, however, emit a fragrance, some 
that of anise, others that of fresh corn- 
meal. Some smell of garlic, some of 
nitrous acid, and one of aquafortis. Cas- 
ual observers of fungi will be surprised 
to learn that they exhibit an almost end- 
less variety of colours — white, all shades 
of ochre, all tints of brown until nearly 
black, sulphury yellow, orange, pink, red, 
crimson, wine tints, and purples, with oc- 
casional blue, green, and olive tints. 

It would be impossible here to give 
details of the destructive powers of the 
microscopic fungi. They permeate al- 
most everything that is capable of under- 
going change; and while they often are 
beneficial scavengers, they are also very 
destructive. Dry rot in wood and timber 
is the work of fungi. They traverse the 
soil and arrest the growth of vegetation ; 
they mildew the corn, and smut the 
wheat, rye, and grasses, and it is well 
known that the potato rot is due entirely 
to fungoid ravages. _ 

The pests known as rust and smut in 
grain, grasses, and corn, the potato dis- 
ease, and similar “wolves and tigers ” of 
vegetation, are fungi. Those found upon 
wheat, rye, and some grasses are called 
ergot, and hold a high place in the #a- 
teria medica, because of their active prin- 
ciple in certain diseases. They also 
seize upon all decayed vegetable matter, 
dead leaves, twigs, branches, rotten 
wood, and soil charged with disintegrated 
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vegetables. When a plant begins to de- 
cay, it is at once the source of a new veg- 
etation, in the shape of fungi, which de- 
stroy the plant, and, phcenix-like, raise 
from its dead ashes a new life. 
Fruit-trees, particularly the peach, pear, 
and plum, are important victims to the 
same pest, and the choicest roses, the 
sweetest violets, and the stateliest prod- 
ucts of the florist yield up their per- 
fume, their beauty and their life to myriad 
forms of fungi. They exert a deleteri- 
ous influence on man by destruction of 
his legitimate food, and in producing or 
aggravating diseases. They injure ani- 
mals by diminishing their food-supply, 
and by fixing themselves as parasites on 
various parts of the body, and they won- 
derfully impede, prevent, and destroy veg- 
etation. Ina word, the subject is more 


curious, extensive and perplexing to the 
student than any other branch of botany, 
and is, therefore, all the more attractive. 


From The Queen. 
UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 

In the life of Theodore Hook it is re- 
counted how that famous wit, accompa- 
nied by a friend, went one day to a party 
to which neither of them had been in- 
vited — how they fared well, and were 
well treated, and how at the end of an 
evening made charming by the vivacity 
of the uninvited pair, Hook, in one of his 
impromptu songs, revealed, to the aston- 
ishment of every one, the names of him- 
self and his friend. 

Now, the persons who could lay claim 
to a power of amusing others in any 
degree comparable to that of Theodore 
Hook are few and far between, and prob- 
ably none of those would, even for a bet, 
do precisely as he did in the instance to 
which we have now referred. But there 
are, judging from all accounts, a vast 
number of people in this world of Lon- 
don, especially at this time of the year, 
to whom the ré/e of the unbidden guest 
is one very familiar and constantly 
sought. 

The habit which obtains in “society ” 
of inviting not only the five hundred dear 
friends of the hostess to meet in rooms 
originally intended for not more than half 
of the number; and more, the custom of 
allowing other friends to bring friends 
who are personally unknown to the host- 
ess, makes it easy for those who desire, 
unbidden, to view the proceedings of the 
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upper ten thousand, to do so without any 
very great amount of difficulty. The 
hostess does not expect to know all her 
guests; the guests know that, unless in 
very exceptional cases, a bow and a hur- 
ried word constitute all the attention they 
will get from that much-occupied lady. 
No one expects to know all or even the 
majority of those present; and so it 
comes to pass that, given a correct even- 
ing dress and a passable manner and 
Style, it is not difficult to understand how 
it is that persons, perfectly unknown to 
either hostess or guests, may descend 
from their vehicle, be it a carriage or fly, 
at the door of some mansion where an en- 
tertainment is evidently going on, may 
ascend the stairs, may give their proper 
names, and hear them shouted with more 
or less accuracy in stentorian tones, and 
enjoy what amusement they can extract 
therefrom, and may go away without hav- 
ing encountered the slightest risk of be- 
ing found out. 

Now and then, of course, if the party 
be given at a house where the host and 
hostess are in the habit of knowing some- 
thing about the persons to whom they 
dispense their hospitality, the imposture 
must be found out, and expulsion more 
or less ignominious must follow. But 
those who will take pains enough to be 
admitted in this backstairs fashion within 
the doors of “society,” will also, as a 
rule, know where they may safely intrude, 
and where the intrusion is likely to be 
found out. 

Not long ago a large ball was given in 
the immediate vicinity of London. Hun- 
dreds of guests wereinvited. The givers 
of the ball were warned that, unless they 
were careful, they would certainly have 
more guests than they counted upon en- 
tertaining; the hint was taken, and it 
was arranged that all the really invited 
guests should bring their cards of invita- 
tion with them. This precaution was 
well understood, andacted upon. Never- 
theless, at least thirty persons, entirely 
uninvited, who did not even pretend that’ 
they had lost their tickets, presented 
themselves during the evening — only, of 
course, to be refused admittance. 

One wonders whether these people 
have a society among themselves, with 
whom they dance, to whom they talk, 
with whom they make appointments for 
the next occasion on which they may 
chance to appear among the invited. 
They certainly take some pains as to 
their preparation ; they decorate them- 
selves in evening costume; they go to 
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the expense of carriages to take them to 
their destination. They cannot all have 
sinister designs on the property of their 
hosts, else they would soon become 
known to the police. They are devoured 
by a desire to mix in society to which 
they have no legitimate entrance. So 
long as people organize parties in the 
way usual at present, so long are unbid- 
= guests likely to be amongst the num- 
er. 





From The Spectator. 
THE LATE BISHOP THIRLWALL. 


BIisHOP THIRLWALL has not long sur- 
vived his retirément from his episcopal 
duties. He died at Bath on Tuesday 
last. We doubt whether the English 
bench of bishops has included a man of 
— intellect than the deceased 

ishop in its ranks at any time since — 
now 123 years ago— Bishop Butler died. 
The work, indeed, by which Dr. Thirlwall 
will be chiefly remembered is a very 
different kind of work from that by which 
Bishop Butler is constantly recalled to 
the mind of English thinkers; nor is it 
one which, in spite of its large intellect- 
ual grasp, will be likely to perpetuate his 
memory so widely, still less to win for 
the church of which he was a prelate so 
considerable a fame. Indeed, Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s mind was greater than his “ His- 
tory of Greece” could give any adequate 
conception of, and this can hardly be 
said of Bishop Butler in relation to the 
**Analogy.” It would be necessary to 
follow the late Bishop of St. David’s out- 
side the historical region, to study not 
only his essay on “ The Irony of Soph- 
ocles,” but his charges and his speeches 
in relation to the theological and political 
movements of modern times, before one 
could adequately appreciate the highest 
characteristics of his mind,— its reserved 
power, its delicate and finely-chiselled 
lines, his keen and constant knowledge 
of the narrow limits imposed on the 
speculative powers of man, the cautious 
sobriety which this steady conviction in- 
spired, and the mastery with which he 
exposed the ignorance of fanatics and 
the rashness of dogmatists. Wedo not, 
of course, mean that Bishop Thirlwall 
will rank intellectually with Bishop But- 
ler, and still less that in the special 
sphere of theology his power was anything 
likeas great. Bishop Butler’s mind was 
of that type which has always achieved 
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the greatest influence in theology,— 
namely, a mind of exceeding religious 
intensity, controlled and restrained by 
an intellect of even more than corre- 
sponding depth, clearness, and precision. 
Dr. Thirlwall had the latter qualities 
highly developed, but his mind had not 
the moving power which is the spring of 
force in such natures as Pascal’s, Bishop 
Butler’s, and Dr. Newman’s. He saw 
the difficulties of dogmatizing as keenly 
as the keenest, but he had not in him 
that devouring flame of faith which made 
it a necessity for him to use his intellect 
for the purpose of solving, or, at least, 
defining and strictly limiting his own 
doubts. There was more of discrimina- 
tion than of ardour in the character of 
his mind, more of critical than creative 
power. Still, there was a true vein of 
piety in him, though it was not of the 
order of feelings which, taken alone, 
makes a great character. Certainly the 
people who could seriously believe that 
Bishop Thirlwall had composed such a 
book as “ Supernatural Religion,” while 
still retaining his place as a prelate of 
the Church of England, utterly misunder- 
stood his character. Probably no bishop 
on the Bench ever felt the inadequacy of 
man’s mind to the problems of theology 
more keenly than Bishop Thirlwall, but 
probably also no bishop on the bench 
was more convinced of the supernatural 
life in Christianity, or of the inadequacy 
of the many slashing sceptical refuta- 
tions with which it had been not only 
assailed, but, according to the rash dog- 
matists of the negative sort, demolished, 

The peculiarity indeed of Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s mind in the special position which 
he held, and the quality which, in spite 
of great differences, makes us go back 
along the long line of English bishops to 
Bishop Butler, when we think of him, is 
this, — that amidst a string of theologians 
who have not unfrequently had no intel- 
lects to take much account of, or when 
they had, had intellects chiefly of the 
rhetorical and persuasive kind, he, like 
the great predecessor we have named, 
had above everything the characteristics 
of a judicial mind, and this in relation to 
subjects on which those characteristics 
are seldom displayed. We have, at the 
present time, several men of considerable 
ability on the bench of bishops ; fearless 
and earnest men like Bishop Fraser and 
Bishop Temple ; a great orator in Bishop 
Magee ; a man of weighty and, te some 
extent, judicial practical sense in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; but we can- 
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not recall a single man eminently dis- 
tinguished by a judicial type of specu- 
lative intellect on the English bench 
of bishops between Bishop Butler and 
Bishop Thirlwall. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Thirlwall never showed his great 
intellectual qualities in any field more 
popular than that of the history which he 
wrote in his earlier manhood, and the 
scattered charges and speeches of his 
later life. But none who read even the 
least interesting of these, or who con- 
versed with him on the most superficial 
of intellectual questions, could doubt for 
a moment the genuinely speculative pow- 
er of the mind with which they were in 
contact. Such a mind on the episcopal 
bench was unquestionably a sentinel 
where a sentinel was wanted. And if, 
on the whole, Dr. Thirlwall was some- 
what more cautious than he need have 
been in warning his brethren against 
rash and hasty dogmatism, if it might be 
plausibly maintained that in one or two 
instances — notably, perhaps, in joining 
in the opposition to Sunday excursions 
—he found an excuse with which his 
colleagues would have had but a cold 
sympathy for joining in a popular move- 
ment, the mainspring of which he avow- 
edly disapproved, unquestionably on all 
great occasions he stood up boldly 
against the “half-views of men and 
things,” into which so many of his breth- 
ren not so much fell as eagerly rushed, 
— defending, for instance, the Bishop of 
Natal against the utterly unjudicial and 
unfair treatment of Bishop Gray, boldly 
condemning the “moral torture” to 
which the clergy were subjected when 
they were asked to sign the celebrated 
“ Oxford Declaration,” on pain of having 
imputed to them, if they refused, defi- 
ciency in “love to God and the souls of 
men,” and openly expressing his dissat- 
isfaction with the “burial service,” sof 
for always dwelling on the hope of resur- 
rection to eternal life, but for the appar- 
ent irreverence of urging God “shortly 
to accomplish the number of his elect” 
and “to hasten his kingdom.” Again, in 
the debate on the Irish. Church Dr. 
Thirlwall dealt with the argument that 
the disendowment of a Church was sac- 
rilege, in the spirit of a statesman, no 
less than in that of a wide-minded divine. 
And everything he did in this way had 
the judicial stamp on it. Hardly even 
the narrowest of his brethren would feel 
as easy in his dogmatism after Bishop 
Thirlwall had been heard in condemna- 
tion of it, as he was before. 
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No one would get an adequate in- 
sight into Bishop Thirlwall’s mind who 
had not studied the singularly fine essay 
to which we have already referred, on 
“The Irony of Sophocles,” an essay in 
which he evidently expressed not only 
thoughts which had struck him as a 
scholar in dwelling on the evolution of 
the literary plans of the greatest of the 
Greek dramatists, but also thoughts 
which had struck him as an historian in 
dwelling on the evolution of national des- 
tinies greater than any which human fore- 
sight had been able to conceive. They 
were thoughts, too, which undoubtedly 
entered deeply into his meditations on 
the theological subjects more especially 
brought under his consideration as a 
bishop. Dr. Thirlwall held, and his vari- 
ous writings illustrate, a very strong view 
of the appropriateness of the tone of 
irony to the higher moods of thought and 
feeling, — nay, even of its function in the 
development of all plans which are 
worked out through fragmentary and par- 
tial instruments, ze. of all great plans, 
human and divine. ‘ Where irony,” he 
says, “is not merely jocular, it is not sim- 
ply serious, but earnest. With respect 
to opinion, it implies a conviction so 
deep as to disdain a refutation of the 
Opposite party. With respect to feel- 
ing, it implies an emotion so strong as 
to be able to command itself, and to sup- 
press its natural tone in order to vent 
itself with greater force.” And there are 
traces of both kinds of irony, the intel- 
lectual and the emotional, in his writings. 
But it is the judicial irony, — of which he 
speaks as the irony natural to a mind 
commanding both sides of a hotly-con- 
tested question, — which was most char- 
acteristic of him. “There is always a 
slight cast of irony,” he says, “in the 
grave, calm, respectful attention impar- 
tially bestowed by an intelligent judge on 
two contending parties who are pleading 
their cases before him with all the ear- 
nestness of deep feeling ;” and he goes 
on to explain that the irony of this atti- 
tude of mind consists in the almost inev- 
itable conviction that both antagonists 
are right and both are wrong ; that, with 
all their warmth, neither can be intellect- 
ually justified in the passion with which 
he maintains his exclusive point of view, 
even though it is the very onesidedness 
of that passion which could alone make 
good for him such ground as he eventu- 
ally contrives to hold. This ironic judi- 
cial insight into the onesided machinery 
of even the best human passion and ac- 
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tion, Bishop Thirlwall evidently attrib- 
uted, with Sophocles, tothe Divine Mind, 
as a necessary incident of its omnis- 
cience. Perhaps we have an instance of 
this irony in our Lord’s sorrowful prom- 
ise to his two ambitious apostles, that 
they should indeed drink of the cup that 
he would drink of, and be baptised with 
the baptism with which he was baptised, 
though that would issue in a destiny very 
different from that which they craved for 
themselves. But it was in the destinies 
of cities, and of. nations, and of empires, 
that Dr. Thirlwall saw, with a mixture be- 
tween reverential awe and intellectual ad- 
miration, the most striking illustrations of 
this irony of Providence who sows the 
seeds of ruin in the very acts which seem 
to consummate success, and moulds the 
elements of a fresh career in the very 
heart ot seeming failure. And the same 
thought evidently penetrated the bishop’s 
theology. He was never severer than he 
was on the attempt to brand with hetero- 
doxy the Bishop of Natal’s criticisms 
on the finite and human elements in 
Christ’s earthly life. How the divine and 


human could be blended in any life Dr. 
Thirlwall maintained to be a mystery 
which no one could fathom ; but the way 
to fathom it was certainly not to deny 
Christ’s true humanity, or to throw doubt 


over all statements which assume it. He 
saw clearly the irony of destiny which 
drives such orthodox excesses of zeal as 
these into inevitable heresies of denial, 
as he saw also the irony of destiny which 
drives almost as surely the excesses on 
the side of denial back into superstition. 
To Dr. Thirlwall, theology was a line 
of thought marking very inadequately a 
thread of practical divine guidance of 
which it was hardly possible to exagger- 
ate the importance, but most easy to mis- ! 
understand the drift ; and the history of | 
Christian theology seemed to him full 
of the irony of providence, showing how; 
error led to the assumption of infallibil- | 
ity, and dogmatism to the glorification of | 
ignorance ; how the neglect of the hu-| 
man side of Christianity issued in the de- | 
generation of theology, and the neglect’! 
of the divine side, in the degeneration , 
of man. We deduce these inferences as} 
to Dr. Thirlwall’s theology from hints 
scattered through several of the Bishop, 
of St. David’s charges during the last! 
ten years ; and certainly his general the- 
ologic conclusions corresponded strik- 
ingly with this fear of incurring the 
ironic nemesis which follows human dog- 
matism, for throughout the theological 
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THE SWINE-HERD OF GADARA, 


passages of these writings there runs a 
tone of speculative reserve and rever- 
ential liberalism which seems to be as 
much afraid of either presumptuous as- 
sertion or denial, as a nation ought to be 
of assuming that its prosperity is sound or 
aman that his happiness will be lasting. 
In Dr. Thirlwall there was an habitual de- 
sire to catch the judicial view even of 
faith and ecclesiastical history, a de- 
sire which is as rare in English bishops, 
as it should be useful to the English 
episcopate when in exceptional cases it 
is found. Dr. Thirlwall’s was not the 
mind to lead men to believe, but to warn 
men against undue belief or undue doubt. 
And since it is even easier to be arrogant 
about divine things than about human, it 
will probably be long before such an in- 
fluence as Dr. Thirlwall’s shall be re- 
placed among the higher authorities of 
the English Church. The glimmer of his 
judicial irony in dealing with over-confi- 
dent spirits was always a beneficial influ- 
ence, though it was not one of a kind 
which theologians particularly affect. 


THE SWINE-HERD OF GADARA. 
(A FANCY.) 


No morsel in the wallet, and no drop 
I’ the bottle, — pleasant ! — and five hours to 
come 
Of pitiless August sunshine, ere I turn 
My hogs along the weary sweltering league 
That leads them home to John ben Ezra’s sty. 
Home ? —aye, the brutes are happier than the 
man! 
I would I were a swine too, hoof and snout, 
So might I share that bestial sense of home, 
And seek my straw contented. I am baked, 
Broiled, dried-up, juiceless as the dusty bones 
In the old tombs that honey-comb these hills 
From base to crown. There’s drink enough 
below, 
If one could reach it, where Gennesareth 
Lies all ablaze i’the sun. How pleasant ’twere 
To plunge one’s parching palate and hot skin 
A minute in its waves! But I’m no goat: 
One might as well, descended, try to tread 
Its waters and keep footing, as essay 
Descent adown this slope precipitous 
That walls their flood. 
Ah me! the old home-days 
That once I knew —the life that once I led! 
The meanest hireling in my father’s fields 
Hath all he would, and more : and I, the fool, 
, The peevish, fractious idiot, that must fret 
' And sicken of mere fulness of content — 
' That must forestall his heritage —that needs 
Must fling to losel, pander, parasite, 
In revel and in riot, what by this 
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Had grown the princeliest having of our tribe, 
And all to reap ingratitude, contempt, 
And penury, turned eyes, and giftless hands, 
Sheer-starving here on half a drachm a day, 
And self-detested in the loathsome trade 
That earns the niggard pittance, must be fain 
To grovel with the filthy brutes I guard, 
And cheat my gnawing belly with the husks 
They hardly care to crunch. 
That screech again ! 
Tkere comes the howling madman from the 
tombs 
That worries me with daily jibe and taunt 
And curses : and he’s strong, too— that’s the 
worst — 
Lean as he is. Isaw him grapple once 
With Dan of Gadara, the wrestling Jew, 
And fling him, stunned and shattered, to the 
earth, 
As I might smash a melon on the rock. 
I would my old boar’s tusk were in his flank ! 
Where shall I hide me?— Hah! he turns 
away, 
Thanks to those trampers on the distant road 
That catch his eye. He'll scare them! Little 
dream 
Their worships of the lion in their path. 
Why, what isthis? I have seen him face ere 
now 
A score of Herod’s stoutest men-at-arms, 
And scatter them in panic ; and lo! here 
He nears those pilgrims, cringing, like a slave 
Before an angry master ; or a hound 
That eyes the lifted lash, nor dares to bite, 
Nor dares to fly. I cannot catch his words, — 
The distance blurs them ; but his gesture owns 
Some power his devil does not dare gainsay, 
Some fascination that, despite himself, 
Attracts and spells him. He’s a proper man 
That-seems their chief, — a marvellous proper 
man ! 
With what a calm majestic confidence 
He heads the huddling dozen at his heels ! 
By heaven, it’s strange ! — the madman kneels 
to him — 
Clasps suppliant hands, — most wonderful! I 
catch 
No glint of arms, no sign of force to quell 
The fiend that dwells in him, yet ~ manifest 
The maniac owns his Master ; seems to wait 
Command, submissive, rises, bows the head 
Of reverence, takes the hindmost place i’ the 
troop, 
Meek as an infant, follows like a sheep 
The —_— on their path, — most wonder- 
ul! 
Pray heaven he come not back more mad than 
erst ! ; 
Curious ! — what sudden gust was that which 


swept 

Athwart me? What strange rushing as of 
wings 

Innumerable plied ? There’s not a cloud 

In all the dome of heaven, no sign of —— 
Hey! 

What ails the swine? I’ve heard men saya pig 

Can see the wind; there’s something in this 
breeze, 
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Visible to them, I see not. How they start, 

And leap, and whine, and squeal ! — why, 
God’s my life ! 

They’re off —the old boar the foremost ! She- 
va! ho! 

The lubber does not hear me ; fast asleep, 

I dare be sworn, beneath the sycamores, — 

Quick! to the cliff and head them back !— 
too late ! 

There’s a black torrent pouring down its side 

| That never will flow back !.an avalanche 

’ Of pork, — boar, sow, and pig and pigling, — 
bent 

To perish ! pell-mell, helter-skelter, down 

They blunder headlong, shrieking, jostling, 

h 


eac 
Borne down by the other, conscious of the 
lunge 
To come, yet mad to take it. Souse! the 
lake 
Is seething, foaming, round a hundred specks 
Of struggling, floundering blackness ! 
Gone! all gone! 
He made a gallant fight though, at the last, 
For life, my tough old boar. Ha! ha! all 
sunk ! 
Drowned —dead as Pharaoh and his char- 
ioteers 
In the red gulf! The unclean are cleaner 


now! 
Old John ben Ezra drove a sinful trade 
In curing hams: Moses! thou art avenged ! 
A judgment ! yea, a judgment! Ia! ha! ha! 
Who laughed beside? methought strange 
voices pealed 
Derisive echo. Sheva’s fled ; there rests 
No creature else that breathes— yet I could 
swear 
I heardit. There’s a something in the air, 
The place, this sudden, silent solitude, 
This wholesale monstrous bestial suicide, 
That’s weird and awful. Did I mock? God 
wot, 
*Twas scarce a chance for mocking! Let me 
think 
A moment, —I am sped! I dare not face 
My master with a tale that whoso hears 
Will deem me madder than the madman was, 
Cured by the pilgrim, — cured, if I may trust 
These eyes that saw him emptied of the fiend 
That held him thralled. 
That whirring as of wings 
I heard, that passed me cliffwards, — was it 
thus 
His devil parted? Hah! and towards my 
swine ? 
No; ’tis not possible! The Sadducee 
That taught my boyhood used to laugh to scorn 
The creed of angel, devil, and all forms 
Of super-mortal essence : else indeed 
’Twould seem What matter? what is done 
is done, 
Bear he who will this news to Gadara 
And Rabbi John ben Ezra. I not grudge 
Sheva that errand, or the stripes he’ll earn 
For bearing it. I shall not claim from John 
My last gs wage. My path must lie else- 
where 
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Henceforth, yet where I know not. 
road 
I faint, what matter ? or what ditch I choose 
To die in? 
Life is sweet, though — body and soul, 
However oft they quarrel, yet are friends, 
And loth to part. Existence may be nursed 
On locusts, or the treasure of wild bees 
Filched from the baffled bear: what hinders 
et 
To emt pod free o’ the desert, like that grim 
Half-naked preacher that, two years agone, 
Down south by Jordan in Bethabara, 
Thundered “Repent!” in the astonished 
ears 
Of both the jangling self-sufficient sects, 
Watching in scornful pity while he cleansed 
The simpler multitude. A viperous brood 
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On what | He called them — well he might — but yet he 
bade 
Not even these despair. 
Repent !— Did chance 
Or heaven recall that crying? Is there hope 
Ev’n yet for such as 1? ——— 


I will arise, 
And go unto my father, and will say 
Unto him, *‘ O my father ! I have sinned 
Both against heaven and in thy sight, and I 
Am no more worthy to be called thy son!” 
Home! home ! what sweet old music long 
unheard 
That thought hath reawaked ! 
prove 
No mocker, for it seems to promise there 
A father reconciled, a son forgiven : 
Home! home! and hope! Oh! should the 
dream come true ! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. H, K. 


God grant it 





THE 7rinidad Chronicle of May 21 contains 
an account of a visit to the spring by Mr. H. 
Prestoe, superintendent of the Trinidad Bo- 
tanic Gardens, The lake lies in the mount- 
ains behind Roseau, and in the valleys around 
many souffritres, or solfataras, are to be met 
with. The boiling lake is a gigantic solfa- 
tara, with an excess of water-volume over the 
ejective puwer exerted by its gases and heat. 
It is affected by a very considerable volume 
of water derived from two converging ravines 
which meet just on its north-west corner, and 
owing to the existence of a small hill imme- 
diately opposite (which has had the effect of 
diverting the course of the ravine-water into 
its present channel), the action of the solfatara 
has caused the formation of a crater-like 
cavity, which is now the boiling lake with its 
precipitous and ever-wasting banks on its 
north and south sides, of some sixty fect 
depth. The temperature of the lake ranges 
from 180° to 190° F. The point of ebullition 
seems to vary its position somewhat; the 
water rising two, three, and sometimes four 
feet above the general surface, the cone 
dividing occasionally into three, as though 
ejected from so many orifices. During ebulli- 
tion a violent agitation is communicated over 
the whole surface of the lake. The sulphurous 
vapour arises in pretty equal density over the 
whole lake, there being no sudden ejection of 
gas observed from the point of ebullition ; there 
are no detonations; the colour of the water 
is a deep dull grey, and it is highly charged 
with sulphur and decomposed rock. As the 
outlet of the water is constantly deepening, 
the surface of the lake must gradually become 
lower, and it will, Mr. Prestoe thinks, ulti- 
mately be destroyed, and its character be 
changed to that of a geyser. It will then 





gradually fill up by the reduction of the adja- 


cent hillsides, and innumerable solfataras will 
be formed in the place of the present gigantic 
one. Mr. Prestoe found no bottom with a 
line of 195 feet, ten feet from the water’s edge. 
One great result of the action of solfataras is 
the decomposition of the volcanic rock and 
the development therefrom of various kinds 
of gypsum. Some blocks met with have a 
very strong resemblance to the Tuscany or 
Volterra marble. Mr. Prestoe thinks that 
these large solfataras have had much to do in 
bringing about the present conformation of 
the district. 


SEWERAGE IN THE GooD OLD TIMEs. — In 
North’s “ Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford,” 
we are told some curious facts about the sew- 
erage of Chancery Lane, where was his lord- 
ship’s residence. A well in the cellar received 
all the waste water of the house, and when 
this tank was full the contents were pumped. 
out into the street. So it was with other 
houses, to the great annoyance of passengers, 
and to the discomfort of residents. After 
long discussion a forced “ contribution ” was 
levied on the owners of property, and the open 
kennel gradually gave place to a covered sew- 
er, having its fall into that of Fleet Street. 
The proprietors and tenants were for the most 
part very indignant at this compulsory act for 
cleanliness and health, but afterwards were 
thankful to Lord Keeper Guildford, the chief 
mover in the affair, “for a singular good done 
them.” Which,” North adds, “is an in- 
stance showing that the common people will 
be averse to their own interest until it is forced 
upon them, and then will be thankful for it.” 





